Patented interlocking 
edges assure a solid, 
wind-tight joint. Note 
the double thickness 
of building paper pro- 
vided in Gyp-Lap 
construction 
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Sheathing 


We now announce a new, better and more economical sheathing — 
Gyp-Lap—for frame, stucco or brick veneer building. Gyp-Lap 
is sheathing made of gypsum. Its inherent qualities combine the 
utmost of protective properties, and provide marked advantages over 
ordinary sheathing materials. 


Fireproof: Gyp-Lap being made of gypsum, 


cannot burn, ignite or transmit fire. 


Insulating: Between its surfaces of specially- 


processed fibre Gyp-Lap has a core of gypsum 
that offers myriads of minute air cells (the best 
insulator known), resisting the passage of heat 
or cold, and the interlocking edges of Gyp-Lap 
make a wind-tight joint. 


Strong: Made in large sheets, a full half-inch 


thick, Gyp-Lap adds extra rigidity to your 
building. It will not warp or pull away from 
the supports. It braces the entire structure. 
Gyp-Lap thus naturally supplies to buildings 


the strongest structural insulation known. 


Weather-proof: The broad, thick, insulat- 


ing sheets of Gyp-Lap set up an effective bar- 
rier to the transmission of drafts, heat, damp 
and cold. Gyp-Lap keeps out the sun’s heat 
in summer and retains your valuable fuel 
warmth in winter. With its weather-proofed 
surface, Gyp-Lap is a perfect backing for 
stucco, brick or wood. 


Most economical: It comes factory-cast, all 


ready to be nailed to the framework. It is 
complete, requiring no building paper; costs 
no more than lumber and effects a great 
saving in labor costs. 


Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and builders’ supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you promptly 
from our nearest mill. Write us for detailed information and a sample of this better sheathing. 


Made only by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The FIREPROOF Sheathing 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


OY ret 
ie KEverham Dr 


GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 





Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 
Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 


Free Catalogue B on request, 5@-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 











Roof or Wall Ornaments 


¢« 


These unique and original Ornaments are carefully 
executed out of metal 1/16 inch thick, about 18 
inches high, and are finished black all ready toattach 
to roof, wall, ete. Price $4.25 each or $8 per pair. 
Other designs. Your own designs made to order. 


Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique Scraper is 
a reproduction of a Colonial Foot 
Scraper. About 10 inches high, and 
all ready to attach to steps or porch. 
$3.50 each or $6.50 per pair. Other 
attractive Animal Designs. 


All articles postpaid. Circulars of above on request. 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Oriental Rug Gems 


are scarce; twenty imported this year. 
While new rugs are always available, it 
requires forty years to mature good rugs. 
Furthermore what we know as Antique 
Quality is not made now. 


For those who crave the best, I have old 
gems vibrant with glinting colors, thick, 
soft, untreated. 
offered in regular trade channels in four 
large cities and saw but one rug of merit. 
Gem rugs are not offered through regular 
trade channels perhaps because they must 
sell at too small a profit. But rug dealers 
do buy from me for their own use. 


Send for descriptive list, then make 
your order for rugs on approval 
for inspection at my expense 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Dept. 10, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


(Successor to L. B. Lawton) 














CLIPPER SHIPS 


Reproductions in color 19 x 26 inches. Fly- 
ing Cloud, Game Cock, Westward Ho! 
Descriptive circular on request. 

FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington -i- Massachusetts 











‘Save 1000 Steps 


With a Table Service Wagon, you 
can speed up your housework, set 
or clear the table quicker, enter- 
tain perfectly without a maid. 
Large top, 3 deep shelves, extra 
glass tray, 2 handles, silent swivel 
wheels. Picture pamphlet and 
name of exclusive dealer on request. 
Special — Write for Factory Offer 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS COMPANY 








SHOPPING 











FIG. 4 


$1.40 for each set of two transfers. 

These transfers can also be had 
in charming blue and white Wedg- 
wood ovals, either upright or hori- 
zontal, as you may prefer, from 25¢ 
to $1.00 each, and a set of four 
decorative ships may be bought for 
6o¢. There are hundreds of flower 
patterns, and borders in all widths 
from which you may make a choice. 
The latter are specially useful in 
making decorative articles. 

Silhouettes are fine for decora- 
tion, too, and come in great variety. 
They are very easy to apply 
decalcomania, much easier than 
struggling with a tiny paint brush. 
You may have groups in silhouette, 
Colonial, French, or fantastic, and 
there are also separate heads in all 
sizes. 


ELICATELY tinted glass im- 

parts to the August table a 
suggestion of coolness which is very 
grateful. The models which I am 
showing you in Figure 4 are 
graceful in shape, and have the 
corrugations which mark the ‘Old 
Georgian style’ in glassware. The 
color is known as amberosa, because 
to its pale amber it adds an alluring 
rosy tinge. The prices are as fol- 
lows: Goblets $15.00 per dozen, 





sherbet glasses, $14.50 per dozen, 
finger bowls $22.00 per dozen, and 
plates $21.00 per dozen. Any host- 
ess would be proud of her table if 
cool beverages were served to her 
guests in these glasses, and a few 
rose petals were floating in the 
water of the finger bowls as a 
finishing touch of daintiness. 





FIG. § 


AT trees for ladies are a practi- 
cal novelty, and add a touch 
of comfort to those of us who like 
to keep our hats neatly put away 
on closet shelves, without crushing 











Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these Looks. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES"’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
**STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 














Bour Family Portraits 


done privately in the artistic form of 


Fhe Coplev Prints 
| 


from old daguerreotypes, faded eee | 
a 


tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals restored. 


Preserve originals 
and make unique 
gifts to relatives 


The 
Copley Prints 


Have for 30 years been 
a hall-mark of good 
taste in pictures for 
Gifts, your Home, 
an ols. 





Send 25 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(Stamps preferred.) It is prasttonliy 
a handbook of American A 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 144 Harcourt a ‘mosven 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 














I recently inspected rugs | 
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Kachen of the Webb Housé i792 








- TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue . New Yorke 


HARDWARE 





New illustrated booklet upon request 





COLONIAL 


Its decorative value 
far exceeds the slight 
additional cost. 
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Dept. F-8, Cunard Building, Chicago, Illinoi 











VATE Way to Make 


Mone -y al Home 








We have openings for a few new members 
in Fireside Industries, a national organ- 
ization of artistic home-workers. No 
experience nee . We teach you 
just what to do and furnish outfit to 
members without extra cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
You can easily make 
extra money, in spare 
hours or full time with- 
out leaving home. 
Fascinating work, dec- 

orating beautitul art 
arg ny te supply big demand. Send 2c postage 
now for OOKLET giving full details. 


FIRESIDE eDUSTRIES Dept. 888 Adrian, Mich. 


Rested home Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Plain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 


yi) MARY ALLEN 
FURNITURE 
856 Lexington Ave. 
New York 
Bet. 61th and 65th Sts. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Cours: 
Course B —  eeceaeel Course. How to Plan Your 


Write for prospectus 


Own Hou 
Enrollment, Limited. 
Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 


P. O. Box 143 
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The purer the water the greater 


the need for Rust-proof Pipe 


AnaconDA 


Anaconda Copper, Brass 
and Bronze Products elim- 
inate costly repairs and 
replacements in building 
construction because they 
do not rust. 


Brass Pipe for water supply, 
Roofing Copper for gutters, 
leaders, etc., and Bronze 
Window Screens last 
indefinitely. They are 
cheapest in the long run. 


In most cities and towns, the water delivered by 
the main is filtered and purified. 


But what avails the filtering if corroding pipes in 
your house pollute the water with particles of rust? 


The water supply is clean and pure if it flowsthrough 
rust-proof pipes of Anaconda Brass. Furthermore, 
you are protected against recurring repair and re- 
placement bills as long as the house stands, because 
AnacondaPipe cannot rust or clog with rust deposits. 


Yet, installed in the average $15,000 house, this pro- 
tection to the health and comfort of your family 
costs only about $75 more than corrodible pipe. 


May we send you a copy of “Ten Years Hence”? 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 


ACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Installed by leading Plumbing Contractors everywhere 
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FLORENTINE 


CRAFTSMEN 





No. 190 


HERE is a delightful feeling of 
bygone days in this quaint, hand- 
wrought iron lantern, It is essen- 
tially for outside lighting, and is im- 
mune from damage by the weather. 


showing many beautiful things in 
hand-wrought iron. 


THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Masters of the Metal Arts 
45 East 22nd Street, New York City 


— D for our illustrated catalogue 
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A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 


No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 

‘ull instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B8& 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 




















VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS € CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO 
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them. These small trees (Fig. 5) 
are 18” tall, and may be ordered in 
any color or decorated in any man- 
ner you prefer. Unless you state 
special preferences as to color they 


The decorative details of trees, 
blockhouses, Indians, animals, and 
so forth, are in natural colors, and 
the whole forms a fine decoration 
for overmantels and various wall 





Undecorated a 
Gray Iron Castings | 


° . . pe. oe . | | 
will be sent you in a plain blue-gray spaces. The painting is in oil colors, | |) role A sa 7 
tone, with decorations around top and the map is mounted on a very binae in oi 


and bottom. These trees are var- 
nished and washable, and the price 
is $3.00 each. There is also a 


smaller, ‘knock-down’ size, which 
folds to go in a suitcase, and costs 
$2.50, postage included. 


FIG. 6 


NASMUCH as it’s August, and 

our thoughts dwell on things of 
the out-of-doors and the sea, you 
will like to look at the amusing 
maps which a clever artist is making 
for mural decoration. One of these 
is shown in Figure 6, giving a wide 
view of Long Island, New York, 
the Bay, and the Hudson River. 
The color of the water is bright 
blue, and of the land a soft tan. 


INUIT 


strong wall-board backing. The 
dimensions are 2’ x 3’, and the price 
$50.00. In the lower right-hand 
corner of the map shown is a decora- 
tive emblem of two windmills, and 
the legend, ‘Henry Hudson Dis- 
coverer of the Isle of Manhattan, 
1609.” Other designs are of Treas- 
ure Island, Cape Cod, and the 
Sealing Fleet of 1840. 


O many of you were pleased with 

the miniature sea-chest for 
cigarettes, which I told you about 
last month, that I know you will 
be charmed with this larger chest 
(Fig. 7) which is made by the 
same craftsman. This is a replica 
of a real sea-chest, such as every 
sailor had in the days when the 
ships put out from New England 
ports for the whaling centres, or for 
trips to far-away East Indian har- 
bors. It is a splendid model for a 
number of uses. It may be made 
of cedar, if you like, and used for 
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ihe W Irving Forge. inc. 


425 Madison Ave., New York City 
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HY not really complete your 
house with Colonial HAND E 
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Our line 








| enamel, liquid 
rower: f Ag or 
ronze. No. 16 
No. 168 Door Stop, a 

9 lbs., $1.50 each. No. 168 Foot 

| Ave wt. 3 Ibs., $1.25 each 
(witch) F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 
Send remittance with order, and if 
to be shipped by parcel post, in- 
clude charges. We have one hun- 
dred and seventy (170) numbers 
from which you may select. Ask 
for our catalog of undecorated 
Book Ends, Door Stops, Door 
Knockers, Candlesticks, Candle 
and Electric Sconces — and many 
miscellaneous ornamental castings. 


ALBANY 
FOUNDRY CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 

















This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 













\ Contains practical ~~ 
Nigestions on how 

i’ make your home png 
tic, cheery and inviting 
—'explains how you 
can easily and econom- 
ically refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 
Doubtless you_want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.’ 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- 

jes. after receiving book, you wish 
further ‘information, write our individual 
Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you wtthout charge. 
We will gladly send this book free and 
powyerd for the name and address of 
one of the best painters in your locality 
s.c. iets: ok Te pore, Dept. H. B.8 
“The Wood *Natshineg , 









(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 

















JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6349 
NEW YORK 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Chest of drawers and bureaus a specialty. 


William Smith, Cabinetmaker 
739 Main Street Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 





Hand Crafts for Home Decoration 
The work of contemporary weavers, dyers, potters. 
A few beautiful old textiles. 
BESTCRAFTS—SKYLIGHT SHOP 
Summer Shop: 42 Eastern Point Rd., Gloucester, Mass. 














= FORGED HARDWARE? 
2 of authentic Colonial Hardware 
will equip your doors, shutters, 
closets, and cupboards from cellar 
to garret. 


| 
YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, invest- | 
| 
| 
| 


BUCOLIC 
BEATITUDES 


By RUSTICUS 


Genial, twinkling essays on the blessings 
of country life. aii gcen with whimsical wit 
and philosophy. A gift book sure to be 
appreciated by a delightful posers or any- 
one who enjoys a country 


ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful. 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex- 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


THE FORECASTERS 
Marion Meyer Drew— Sidney Kimball Bennett 
6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Cal. 


also 


Lighting Fixtures, Lanterns, 


Shoe Scrapers, Fireplace Sets The W. Irving 


Shutter 


Hold-Back No. 408 














The W. Irving Thumb é 
=| Latch No. 145. Can be 
supplied with 
YALE lock 








Charmingly illustrated. $1.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 


Antiques De Luxe 
CATALOGUE AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 
Cuoice Opjects ONLY 
A. B. HERRMAN, 20 Union St., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Wouldn’t you like a catalog? 
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NDIANA Limestone can now be used in small house and bunga- 
Interesting Facts About low construction at a cost only slightly in excess of that of less 
INDIANA LIMESTONE durable materials. This is possible where short-length stock, includ- 
p> rs ing stone of various shades and textures, is used as a veneer, 4 inches 


a 


a e . . 
to 6 inches in thickness, over a stud frame construction, or a backing 
Number Seven j § 

of brick, hollow tile, or cement blocks. 


One of the most valuable qualities 
of Indiana Limestone is its great In the attractive bungalow illustrated, Variegated Indiana Lime- 


elasticity. A bar of stone 3 or 4 : ‘ ee : 
feet long can be noticeably bent stone having rough split and patched face was used as a veneer over 
or deflected by the application of sheathed stud frame wall construction. The cost of facing erected in 
— et ag _— - place was approximately $1,500, or about $350 more than brick 
eased, will instantly spring bac One 
to its original straightness. When veneer would have cost. This increased the total cost of the home 
ginal s ; 
struck with a hammer it gives out 
Pca ali sg Boigen prsca ge terior walls were finished with brick, stucco, or any other suitable 
¢ Cc ° 
means that Indiana Limestone is 
the most elastic of all kindred 
weenie pone it the ae Our Portfolio of small house designs, conceded to be one of the 
materia If the enc cy tealigiaaatig finest collections of its kind to be issued by any building material 
Mees Trame MEUCrEreS. producers, will be sent upon receipt of 50c. Address, Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
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but a very small percentage over what it would have been if the ex- 


material. 
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Navajo 
Indian 


SYMBOLIC 
DESIGNS 
Wear a lifetime 


No two alike 
Reversible 





Made of virgin wool 


My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee of quality 
and genuineness. Sent on approval. A few sizes 
and prices: 


24""x 36” $7.25 40’’x60” soe 25 48x80" $39.25 

2i"x4s” 9.95 42x66" 28.25 55x88" 48.75 

34x55" 16.85 45x72" 33.50 60x96” 59.50 
Postage Prepaid 

If your dealer has not yet stocked my Navajo In- 

dian handmade rugs, baskets and -pottery send 

check or money order direct. Money back guarantee. 


Dealers please write 
R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903 
Dept. 8-HB, Winslow, Navajo County,Arizona 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


(Catalogue on request) 

















Our catalog M shows mantels, true in 
design, material and workmanship, at 
prices from $30.00 up. 

Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. - - New York 
Also Lexington Ave., cor. 65th St., N. Y. 














Miniatures yor Pee ey aes 

Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER 

15 East 26th Street New York, N.Y. 


color. 





Colonial Hardware 
in Hand Wrought Iron 


For the house, garden gate, garage 
and other outbuildings. 


M.S.TELLER, 289 Wall St., Kingston, N.Y. 








be . DUNDEE 
Log Cabin Antiques yew‘ Yor« 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpecraL — Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 





WATERPROOF CHECKS AND CHINTZES 
F or bathroom, porch and garden. Send 2c stamp 
for cuttings, stating color scheme. Appointments 
by telephone. Specialists in personally tested 
CONSTANT COLOR yond 
s. H. E. Brewer 


Decorators . 0. Goldsmith 
M0 E. 4tst St. Murray Hill3554 New Ye 





FIG. 


storage of woolens and furs. For 
the regular stock, seasoned pine is 
used. The dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Bottom 38” long, and 20” 
deep; top 35”’ long, and 163” deep, 
the difference being in the slope of 
the four sides, as you will notice in 
the picture; the height is 18)”. 
There is a picture of a ship painted 
on the top of each chest, and you 
may also have any three initials 
you wish painted on the side. The 
painting on the chest shown is of 
the clipper ship Isaac Webb of the 
Ball Line, which plied between 
New York and Liverpool in 1854. 
The rope handles, called beckets in 
sailor parlance, have the Turk’s 
Head knot and splicing, with the 
typical wooden cleat holding the 
becket. The chests may be painted 
any color you desire, but look most 
nautical in dark green, gray, or the 
faded yet bright sea-blue which we 
usually associate with marine arti- 
cles. The price of the chest, whether 
in cedar or pine construction, is 
$50.00. Special sizes will be made 
to order, if you desire. 





our Grand- 


REASURES of 
mothers are being revived by 


clever manufacturers nowadays. 
We have all read enough stories of 
collectors’ luck to know that small 
Staffordshire dogs are very popular 
now, and the old ones fetch high 
prices. A few weeks ago | priced a 
little dog which took my fancy in an 
antique shop window, only to learn 
that although he had been broken 
and mended he was $11.00. So I 
decided that I could not gratify my 
longing for a little china dog, and 
then in a few days I learned that 
there are perfect reproductions on 
the market. If I may not have an 
antique, I may still acquire an ad- 
mirable pair of dogs, and | am show- 
ing you their pictures in Fig.8. They 
are 6” tall, and only $4.50 per pair. 
In the 73” size they are $6.50 per 
pair, and the tall ones, 10” high, are 
$10.00 per pair. They are sprigged 
in color, and have gold padlocks and 
chains. 


Mau Cain 














If 


our individualized stock. 


the platitude of your rooms rasps your nerves why not drop in on us? 
Sure remedies for bromidic rooms and gifts to soften testy tempers in 


Ask us about Chinese accessories for beautiful homes. 


A bargain folder on request 


FOO-KWEI CO. 
12 East 47th Street 
New York 


























L. C. WELLS, 225 5TH AVE. 





Beautify your painted and varnished furniture, lamp shades, screens, boxes, etc., with 


DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 


Send 4c (stamps) for illustrated catalog with directions. 
Also French Prints in Antique Styles, Landscapes, and 
ern Designs for Decorative work, Catalog 4c. 








DEPT. H-8, N. Y. C. 


COLONIAL ,,4*4,, DAMPER 


% eager teachings determine a Nation's 
ny."'— President Coolidge. 

No smoking; 

insurescorrect 
. construc - 
= tion of the 
fireplace 
throat — the 












places 
and Furish- 
gs: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 
Screens, etc. gladly given. 
Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 








PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 
Many are prize 

winning designs. 
All have archi- 
tectural merit. 


A book of immense 
value to the home- 
builder. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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AC CONDENSED set of Fealth rules 
many of which may be easily 
followed sgt in your own home, or while 
traveling. ou will find in this little book 
a wealth “of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
@ diets, laxative and _ blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 
4 \4 tion of various chronic maladies. 
“4 The book is for FREE circulation. 
«4 Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card wil! 
\ bring it without cost or Sbli- 
| oe. 






















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


_ ie J 
274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, 


New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6 00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
wig back if not satisfactory. 
a oped number will 
oy so send your order at once, 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 











Maps, Original Engravings 
1754 to 1830. From $10.00 up. About 19” x 24” 
Also Decorative Novelties. Catalogue 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
224 5th Avenue : : New York 





ANTIQUES 


9 
‘““THE STEPPING STONE 
Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm St. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn. 








FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 
By Ricuarp M. Smirn, M.D. 
($1.25 a copy) 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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eNEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


erials no longer outlast the Finish. 
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Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of Life-long Furniture Finish. 


Truly modern furniture... 
Duco-Period... 


always wears its company manners 


It is astonishing that, until now, one has 
had to expect furniture to grow shabby. 
The idea is mid-Victorian; unworthy of 
these modern days. 

But now, with the new Duco-Period in 
Furniture, emancipation has come. Con- 
stant daily use no longer forbids life-long 
newness. Just a flick of a duster, and 
your furniture is ready to greet your 
guests, as beautiful as the day you 
bought it. 

Protected by Duco, the furniture you 
buy to-day, becomes the cherished heir- 
looms of to-morrow. 








| 








ers is unlike anything else 

. it is a finish of satiny 
enestinus and life-long durabil- 
ity, created and made only by 
du Pont, 


f; is Sn. A 





Ie is 
steam or boiling. liquids; does not 
chip, crack or check; cannot print 
or get tacky. 

Just a damp cloth keeps its lus- 
trous beauty bright. 

The following manufacturers of 
furniture now use genuine 

your 


— {oo Co. 
urniture Shops 
fi Co. 


Furniture Co. 
baw Furn. Co. 


Co. 











Co. 
: Mfg. Co 
Co., 
Cc. 

Zeeland, Mich. 
Co. 
Co. 
Co. 
g. Co. 


Empire Chair Co. 
Englewood Desk Co 


Grand Ledge Chair Co. 
Frank A. Hall & Sons 
Hanson Furn. Co. 


F. 8. Harmon & Co. 


Shave is only ONE Duco —_ DU PONT Duco 





Helmers Manufacturing Co. 
Herrick Manufacturing Co. 
Hubbard, Eldridge ft Miller Co. 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. 


nnis Pearce Sterli ne BS Furniture Co. 
John Knoell & Sons Greensboro, N. C. 
The Lane Co. Stompe- Burkhardt Co. 
Level Furniture Co. ‘'aylor Cabinet Co 
Lincoln Caee Co indall-Gerling Furn. Co 
ohn J. Madden Co. Tindall-Wagner Ft 
addox Table Co. Wachovia Industries 
laher Brothers emyss Furniture Co. 


lartin Furniture Co. 











M 

M 

Meier & Pohimann Furniture Co. 
thers 

M 


erriman 
ueller Furniture Co. 
Newark Ohio Furniture Co. 
Niagara Furniture Co. 
Nichols & Stone 

Northern Furniture Co. 


Seaburg Mfg. Co. 
Showers Brothers 


Elgin A. Simonds Co. 
Smith & Hildebrandt, Inc. 


Ww 88 tu 
White Furniture Co. 
Wilhelm Furniture Co. 


Complete information regarding 
DUCO will be sent upon request. 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Orinoco Furniture Co. 
Sawortz & Fultz 
Shirmer 

Furniture Co. 
F. O. Schoedinger 


pe Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
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POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by the use of 
Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages full of vital business 

facts and figures. Who, where and how many pros- 

pects you have. Over £000 lines of bnninans covered 
Write For Your FREE Copy 

R L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
556 POLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 


Branches m Pracipal Cares of US. 














LAN BOOKS 


California Style (All-Climate) Homes 





-Wi 
75 Duplexes and Bungalows—$1 
“West Coast Bungalow Books”’ 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
SPECIAL OFFER: Select any three for $2.50 
° panren dh and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
‘uarant 


EWSTILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 239 Calif.Bidg.,Los Angeles 











COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 














THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE 
WALL COVERING 


EAVING New York by an 
early morning train, we rode 
for an hour up the Hudson River, 
whose banks were shimmering in 
the heat of the first warm day of 
spring. The Palisades on the op- 
posite side of the river were draped 
in misty tones of amethyst, rose, 
and violet, the fields covered with 
tender green, while pear trees and 
tulip beds around the low stone 
houses were in full bloom. 

From the station where we 
alighted we had far-reaching views 
of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
and a motor soon whisked us 
through the thriving countryside to 
the yards of the great group of 
factories which we had come to 
visit. Here all was a bustle of in- 
dustry, and we wondered whether 
the spirit of Rip Van Winkle were 
surveying it with surprise, as the 
near-by foothills shelter the spot 
where he took his famous nap. 

The immense factories were like a 
town in themselves, trucks blew 
warning signals in the driveways, 
overhead cars ran back and forth 
from freight sidings to the buildings, 
smoke issued from many chimneys, 
and we saw by all the signs that we 
were visiting a busy place. We had 
come to make a study of the manu- 
facture of a famous wall covering, 
which is one of the products of this 
centre of industry which gives em- 
ployment to many hundreds of men 
from the neighborhood. 


After a short visit to the pleasant 
main the manager of the 
plant started with us on our tour. 
He suggested that the process of 
manufacture would be clearer to us 
if we started with the raw elements 
and worked the finished 
product, so began with the 
warehouses where these materials 
are stored. 

The finished fabric is a wall cov- 
ering whose base is cotton cloth, 
surfaced with protective coatings 
which give it a beautiful finish 
absolutely impervious to wear, to 
grime, or to casual injury. Oils, 
pigments, kaolin, and various other 
ingredients go to form these coat- 
ings. The first of the elements of 
manufacture to be seen were great 
rolls of cotton sheeting stored in dry 
warehouses just as they come from 
the company’s mills in the South. 
We passed through rooms holding 
many hundreds of bales of this 
cloth, each roll containing 1200 
yards, and classified as to width and 
grade. All this cotton is measured 
and calendered before it is used, and 
we next went through rooms where 
great machines did this in one proc- 
ess. Each machine has two rollers, 
one of steel, and one of hard paper 
composition, through which the 
cloth passes, receiving a pressure of 
approximately 15 tons. When it 
emerges from this ironing process it 
looks more like fine linen than 
cotton. 
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“BRITISH BIRD” 
DELPHINIUM SEED 


The 1925 crop of this famous strain 
isnowready. 40c and 65c per packet. 
LOWE & GIBSON 
Crawley Down Sussex, England 

















My Dear Cornelia 
By STUART SHERMAN 
Sparkling, provocative discus- 
sions of modern novels, prohibi- 


tion, modern marriage, etc. A 
book that is as popular as a novel. 


$2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 





8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 
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Style H, to hang on wall. 
(Four styles to recess.) 


At all dealers; or write us. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1219 S. Western Avenue, 


S34. Ss ee 


Io! 





F you could see the care we take 
in producing HESS Cabinets 
and Mirrors;— our splendid equip- 
ment for making every detail per- 
fect, the effort expended on the 
satin-like enamel finish;— you would not 
be surprised at the beauty and refinement 
of the finished articles. 
They are suitable for the finest home, hotel 


or apartment, and are preferred by appre- 
ciative buyers, all over the United States. 
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CABINETS 
atid MIRRORS 


Suow-White Steel 





Chicago 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


about Casement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware’ (o, 


226 Pelouze Building -« CHICAGO 











HODGSON‘ 


Have won special praise for their neat- 
ness and good taste. They are strong and 
durable, too, 

If you are thinking of building a bunga- 


low, garage, ple ayhouse, poultry- house or 
ally other Duiidii is, Lhe Hoesen sareci wre 
will save you time and money. 


Send for catalog J to-day. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 











COMFORTS of the City= 


—in the Country Home 
Running water, electric 
lights and modern sewage 
disposal for the country 
home, giving the equal of 
city comforts, are made 
and installed by KEWA- 
NEE. More than 200 private 
\ systems are back: by a 
\ 





quarter century of experi- 
ence and the nation-wide 
organization of KEWANEE 
eeoene-annaneee engi- 


5 REWANEE systems and 

NEE service are 

prrcbachs rw Write us your 
needs — coun REE. 


i ip 
KEWANEE 
“Bungalow Model ” Kewanee Private Ulilities Co. 


Now $1 40 439 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, IL. 


KEWANEE 

















SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial 


signs 
Memorial. Tablets 
Also other garden 

requisites 


Manufactured by 


Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send for illustrated 





Catalogue 
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Navajo 
Indian 


Rugs 
SYMBOLIC 
DESIGNS 

Wear a lifetime 
No two alike 

Reversible 


Made of virgin wool 


My sealed tag on rug is your guarantee of quality 
and genuineness. Sent on approval. A few sizes 
and prices: 


24x36" $7.25 
27x45” 9.95 42'x66" 28.25 
34x55” 16.85 45x72" 33.50 


Postage Prepaid 


If your dealer has not yet stocked my Navajo In- 
dian handmade rugs, baskets and pottery send 
check or money order direct. Money back guarantee. 


Dealers please write 
R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
Established 1903 
Dept. 8-HB, Winslow, Navajo County,Arizona 





40x60” $24.25 48x80” $39.25 
25 55x88" 48.75 
60x96” 59.50 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE FITTINGS 





We can furnish antique brasses from 1680 to 1810 
(Duncan Phyfe) correctly reproduced from originals. 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
(Catalogue on request) 
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Our catalog M shows mantels, true in 
design, material and workmanship, at 
prices from $30 00 up. ; : 

Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
47 Beekman St. - - New York 
Also Lexington Ave., cor. 65th St., N. Y. 














Your favorite photograph 


Miniatures painted on ivory in water 


color. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
EDWARD HAUSER 
15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 





Colonial Hardware 
in Hand Wrought Iron 


For the house, garden gate, garage 
and other outbuildings. 


M.S. TELLER, 280 Wall St., Kingston, N. Y. 









: . DUNDEE 
Log Cabin Antiques yéw'YorK 
American Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few 
Rare—All Good. Special List 
SpectaL — Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions 
Chippendale and Others—Priced Low. 





WATERPROOF CHECKS AND CHINTZES 

For bathroom, porch and garden. Send 2c stamp 

for cuttings, stating color scheme. Appointments 

by telephone. Specialists in personally tested 
SONSTANT COLOR FABRICS 

Mrs. H. E. Brewer Decorators ag 9 0. Goldsmith 

340 E. 41st St. Murray Hill 3554 New YorkCity 





FIG. 8 


storage of woolens and furs. For 
the regular stock, seasoned pine is 
used. The dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Bottom 38” long, and 20” 
deep; top 35”’ long, and 163” deep, 
the difference being in the slope of 
the four sides, as you will notice in 
the picture; the height is 183”. 
There is a picture of a ship painted 
on the top of each chest, and you 
may also have any three initials 
you wish painted on the side. The 
painting on the chest shown is of 
the clipper ship Isaac Webb of the 
Ball Line, which plied between 
New York and Liverpool in 1854. 
The rope handles, called beckets in 
sailor parlance, have the Turk’s 
Head knot and splicing, with the 
typical wooden cleat holding the 
becket. The chests may be painted 
any color you desire, but look most 
nautical in dark green, gray, or the 
faded yet bright sea-blue which we 
usually associate with marine arti- 
cles. The price of the chest, whether 
in cedar or pine construction, is 
$50.00. Special sizes will be made 
to order, if you desire. 





REASURES of our Grand- 

mothers are being revived by 
clever manufacturers nowadays. 
We have all read enough stories of 
collectors’ luck to know that small 
Staffordshire dogs are very popular 
now, and the old ones fetch high 
prices. A few weeks ago | priced a 
little dog which took my fancy in an 
antique shop window, only to learn 
that although he had been broken 
and mended he was $11.00. So | 
decided that I could not gratify my 
longing for a little china dog, and 
then in a few days I learned that 
there are perfect reproductions on 
the market. If I may not have an 
antique, I may still acquire an ad- 
mirable pair of dogs, and I am show- 
ing you their pictures in Fig.8. They 
are 6” tall, and only $4.50 per pair. 
In the 72” size they are $6.50 per 
pair, and the tall ones, 10” high, are 
$10.00 per pair. They are sprigged 
in color, and have gold padlocks and 
chains. 
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If 


our individualized stock. 


the platitude of your rooms rasps your nerves why not drop in on us? 
Sure remedies for bromidic rooms and gifts to soften testy tempers in 


Ask us about Chinese accessories for beautiful homes. 
A bargain folder on request 


FOO-KWEI CO. 
12 East 47th Street 





























L. C. WELLS, 225 5TH AVE. 


Beautify your painted and varnished furniture, lamp shades, screens, boxes, etc., with 


DECORATIVE DECALCOMANIA TRANSFERS 


Send 4c (stamps) for illustrated catalog with directions. 
Also French Prints in Antique Styles, Landscapes, and 
Modern Designs for Decorative work, Catalog 4c. 











DEPT. H-8, N. Y. C. 


COLONIAL ,,4*., DAMPER 


“* Hearthstone teachings determine a Nation's 
destiny.’'— President Coolidge. 

No smoking; 
insurescorrect 
construc - 
tion of the 
fireplace 
throat — the 
vital part. 
Build your 













places 

and Furnish- 
. ings: Andirons, Grates, Hoods, 

Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 

Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 

ing common mistakes in Fireplace Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Hl. 








A PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 
q Many are prize 

) winning designs. 
All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 
j value to the home- 
ilder. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 































CONDENSED set of Fealth rules 
— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. ou will find in this little book 
a wealth of information about f elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and _blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 
“4 The book is for FREE circulation. 
“4 Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card wi 
\ bring it without cost or obli- 
S\ gation. 


ge 
\ ee ') HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


~ 214 Good Health Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich, 


New Design — COLONIAL— All Brass 


Bird Cage 


Valued at $12.00. Our special 
introductory price is $6 00. 
We pay the postage. Your 
money back if not satisfactory. 
Only a limited number will be 
ode send your order at once, 


AMERICAN CAGE CO., 516 18th St., Racine, Wis. 


































Maps, Original Engravings 
1754 to 1830. From $10.00 up. About 19” x 24” 
Also Decorative Novelties. Catalogue 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
224 5th Avenue : : : New York 





ANTIQUES 


‘*THE STEPPING STONE’’ 
Known from Coast to Coast. Genuine Antiques Only 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 Elm St. Tel., West 1306. West Haven, Conn, 








FROM INFANCY 
TO CHILDHOOD 
By Ricuarp M. Sir, M.D. 
($1.25 a copy) 


The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 


























e NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no no longer outlast the Finish. 
































REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Du Pint Duco marks the period 
of Life-long Furniture Finish, 


Truly modern furniture... 
Duco-Period... 
always wears its company manners 


It is astonishing that, until now, one has 
had to expect furniture to grow shabby. 
The idea is mid-Victorian; unworthy of 
these modern days, / 
But now, with the new Duco-Petiod j in 
Furniture, emancipation has come, Con-~ 
stant daily use no longer forbids life-long 
newness, Just a flick of a duster, and 
your furniture is ready to greet your 
guests, as beautiful as the day you 
bought it. 

Protected by Duco, the furniture you 
buy to-day, becomes the cherished heir- 
looms of to-morrow. 


Mynonw 
PERLEY 























 T)UCO is unlike anything tise Helmers Manufacturing Co. Seaburg Mfg. Co. . 
D it ia a finish of satin 4 Willow Pa phase Herrek Mapufactan lee Co. Elgin A Simonds Co 3 
. . J e& . le - 
smoothness and life-long durabil- B. F. Huntley Furniture Smith & Hildebrandt, Inc = 
ity, created and made only by nnis Pearce Co. Sterling Furniture Co, s 
du Pont. ohn Knoell & Sons , N.C. s 
the Lane Co Burkhardt Co, 4 
It is f; is unaffected eee Furniture Co. Fs lor Cabinet Co. Oe = 
steam or boiling liquids; does not John J. Madden Co. Tindall-Wagner Furn. Co. = 
chip, crack or check; cannot print Mich. aatden Tobie Co, Yonem, aig = 
tacky. © Sro re Ferniture = 
cys Prd doth keeps Meier & erniture Furniture Co White ae hey Co, : 
i lo mann e - 
Just 0 . its has Mersiman Brothers = 
trous beauty bright. a oe a Co Complete information regarding = 
. ‘urn: A = 
The following manufacturers of Niagara Furniture Co. DUCO will be sent upon request. | | 
furniture now use genuine Ni & Stone E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, j= 
Northern Furniture Co, Inc., Chemical Products Division, j= 


te oes Englewood Desk C Orinoco Furniture Co 
nglew 0. noco re Co, 4 
i {oy Grand LedgeChair Co. Saworts & Fultz Pe N. Jes ey — Ps peat 
Art Metal Construction Co. Frank A. Hall & Sons Shirmer Francisco, Beer wig 
Beker & Company Hanson Furn. Co. Furniture Co. ie Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
' F. 8. F. O. Schoedinger 
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N every city 
in the world 
Melachrinos set 
the standard of 
cigarette quality. 
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; BUILDING BUILDING 
FURNISHING L ITTLE Ei RIPS TO O UR FURNISHING 
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POLK’S REFERENCE BOO 


FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Direct Mail Advertising, 

facts and figures. ae ees ae ee NY get. 

pects you have. Over 8,000 lines of pe 
Write For Your FREE Copy 

RL. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


POLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 
hee an Princepal Cones of US 





















LAN BOOKS 


California Style 


(All-Climate) Homes 





50 Hi 
“South-West Stucco Homes’”’ 
75 Duplexes and Bungalows—$1 
“*West Coast panesen Books’ 
5 to 7 Rooms, $1; 3 to 5 Rooms, $1 
SIRCIAL OFFER: oy any three for $2.50. 
ooks and Blueprints sold with Money-Back 
Guana 
E.W.STILLWELL & CO.,Plans, 239 Calif. Bldg.,Los Angeles 
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Safest dog for children. 











THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE 
WALL COVERING 


EAVING New York by an 
early morning train, we rode 
for an hour up the Hudson River, 
whose banks were shimmering in 
the heat of the first warm day of 
spring. The Palisades on the op- 
posite side of the river were draped 
in misty tones of amethyst, rose, 
and violet, the fields covered with 
tender green, while pear trees and 
tulip beds around the low stone 
houses were in full bloom. 

From the station where we 
alighted we had far-reaching views 
of the Highlands of the Hudson, 
and a motor soon whisked us 
through the thriving countryside to 
the yards of the great group of 
factories which we had come to 
visit. Here all was a bustle of in- 
dustry, and we wondered whether 
the spirit of Rip Van Winkle were 
surveying it with surprise, as the 
near-by foothills shelter the spot 
where he took his famous nap. 

The immense factories were like a 
town in themselves, trucks blew 
warning signals in the driveways, 
overhead cars ran back and forth 
from freight sidings to the buildings, 
smoke issued from many chimneys, 
and we saw by all the signs that we 
were visiting a busy place. We had 
come to make a study of the manu- 
facture of a famous wall covering, 
which is one of the products of this 
centre of industry which gives em- 
ployment to many hundreds of men 
from the neighborhood. 


After a short visit to the pleasant 
main office, the manager of the 
plant started with us on our tour. 
He suggested that the process of 
manufacture would be clearer to us 
if we started with the raw elements 
and worked up to the finished 
product, so we began with the 
warehouses where these materials 
are stored. 

The finished fabric is a wall cov- 
ering whose base is cotton cloth, 
surfaced with protective coatings 
which give it a beautiful finish 
absolutely impervious to wear, to 
grime, or to casual injury. Oils, 
pigments, kaolin, and various other 
ingredients go to form these coat- 
ings. The first of the elements of 
manufacture to be seen were great 
rolls of cotton sheeting stored in dry 
warehouses just as they come from 
the company’s mills in the South. 
We passed through rooms holding 
many hundreds of bales of this 
cloth, each roll containing 1200 
yards, and classified as to width and 
grade. All this cotton is measured 
and calendered before it is used, and 
we next went through rooms where 
great machines did this in one proc- 
ess. Each machine has two rollers, 
one of steel, and one of hard paper 
composition, through which the 
cloth passes, receiving a pressure of 
approximately 15 tons. When it 
emerges from this ironing process it 
looks more like fine linen than 
cotton. 














“BRITISH BIRD” 
DELPHINIUM SEED 


The 1925 crop of this famous strain 
is nowready. 40c and 65c per packet. 
LOWE & GIBSON 
Crawley Down Sussex, eniand 
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F you could see the care we take 
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Snow-White Steel 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


sat ad 






about Gsement Windows’ 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation, 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which en- 
able you to swing your casements 
without opening your screens—the 
most important feature for your 
casements to possess. Write for the 
book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 


The Casement Hardware’ (. 


226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 








HODGSONncié&s 


Have won special praise for their neat- 
ness and good taste. They are strong and 
durable, too. 

If you are thinking of building a bunga- 
low, garage, playhouse, poultry-house or 
any other building, the Hodgson method 
will save you time and money. 

Send for catalog J to-day. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 














=—-COMFORTS of the City= 


—in the Country Home 
Running water, electric 
boa and 













systems are back 
quarter century of experi- 
ence and the nation-wide 
organization of KEWANEE 
hydraulic-electric engi- 







neers. 
KEWANEE systems and 
KEWANEE service are 


KEW. ANEE teapot hy Write us your 
“Bungalow Model” Kewanee Private te Utilities Co. 











I in producing HESS Cabinets 
and Mirrors;—our splendid equip- 
ment for making every detail per- 
fect, the effort expended or the 
satin-like enamel finish;— you would not 
be surprised at the beauty and refinement 
of the finished articles. 


Now $140 439 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ji. 
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My Dear Cornelia 


By STUART SHERMAN 


=) Me WT $2 






































Sparkling, provocative discus- Waly Th . | 

, - ey are suitable for the finesthome, hotel jf SUNDIALS 

Pweg = Be geste a Style H, to hang on wall. or apartment, and are preferred by appre | tisk Gcsnns Golental 

ge, € f (Four styles to recess.) ciative buyers, all over the United States. |] Destaye 
book that is as popular as a novel. | i Memorial Tablets 
$2.50 At all dealers; or write us. i me 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. G Manufactured by 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. ~ The M D. JONES CO. 
BOOK SHOP 1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago Jct., Mass. 

8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. | . == Send for ilustrated 

















LITTLE TRIPS TO OUR ADVERTISERS 





Si eS 


Beautifies Stucco 


The walls of your home 
werechosen for their beauty. 
That beauty can be made 
permanent by Stone-Tex, a 
special protective waterproof 
coating that bonds with the 
surface and prevents crack- 
ing, crumblingand discolora- 
tion. 
Write for Color Chart and 
full information 

THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


218 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 





PROTECTION from 
LIGHTNING 





UR dependable copper lightning 
conductors, correctly installed, 
are a permanent preventive from harm 


| flax-fields of 
| quantities of it are kept stored in 





Perhaps the most important in- 
gredient in the manufacturing proc- 
ess is linseed oil. This valuable 
element comes from the immense 
Minnesota, and 


the huge tanks which we noticed on 
a near-by rocky knoll as we drove 
into the yard. From these it is 
piped to the buildings, and boiled 
down in cauldrons through whose 
hastily opened doors we could 
barely glance for a second because 
of the furious seething going on in- 
side. Each of these kettles holds 
800 gallons of the liquid which 
must boil for many hours at a 
constant temperature of 600° Fah- 
renheit before it is ready-for its part 
in the mixture. 

The boiling-oil process is safe- 
guarded by several ingenious de- 
vices, one of which is an arrange- 
ment whereby in case of fire the 
man who is tending the oil may 
step out of the brick-walled room 
(each kettle being in a room by it- 
self), close the iron door, and, by 
pressing a button turn a flood of 
live steam into the cauldron which 
will instantly smother any flame 
there may be there. Or, if desired, 
the oil may be drawn off in three 





ready to receive the coats which 
will determine its final grade, and it 
will be put through the ‘runs’ or 
coating processes from four to six 
times, depending on the quality 
desired. There are various weights 
and degrees of quality which require 
different processes, ten or twelve 
complete operations being required 
in all. The complex machines on 
which the cloth receives its coating 
mixtures seem to be endowed with 
almost human intelligence, and we 
watch them with fascination. The 
way the coating is placed on the 
cloth and forced into it is of vital 
importance in the perfection of the 
finished product. 

After the cloth has been properly 
coated and finished, it is carried to 
the drying-chambers on a series of 
long, narrow sticks which fall 
automatically into place under it, 


and move endlessly into the electri- | 
cally heated chambers with their | 
burden. This process is called the 


‘festoon system,’ and is the same 
one used in the manufacture of wall 
paper. The cloth is now ready for 
finishing. If it is to be a plain color, 
it is given a coat of preservative and 
dried. If it is to be printed, it 
follows the usual procedure of 


23 Farrar Street 





Up-To-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no disreputable 
corners on the Estate. 





Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this ? 


{A 
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UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
keeps the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost 
and Prowling Catsand Dogs. The inside bucket 
is protected by the Metal Receiver. 
NENT INVESTMENT. 


A PERMA- 


Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


Lynn, Mass. 
Established 1899 











trations of ? D 





1925 EDITION. The must wonderful book of home 
plans ever LS vm by any architect. Revised and 


enlarged. 22: heavy covers, nearly 600 illus- 
, photos of medium cost Colo- 





nial homes, ¢ ortega, bungalows and two-family 

's, an ideal reference book showing size of 
uildings and a description of each sent post- 
paldtor$s Many complete plansandspecificationsas 
iow as $10. You cannot afford to build until you pave 
seen this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 

Frederick H. Gowing, Architect 

101 Tremont Street ston, Mass. 


to buildings and their occupants. In- 
conspicuously applied to eliminate 
your lightning hazard. 


textile printing, with oil colors, 
however, which are durable and 
fast to light; if it is to be embossed, 


minutes into an underground res- 
ervoir at some distance from the 
buildings. 








BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 
755 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 











17th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT Now Ready 
, Ate 


fornia 





joann ata yn * Complete BOOK, 108 illus- 
trations of 4 to 9 rooms, COLONIALS, ENGLISH 
and SPANISH STUCCOS, floor plans and exteriors. 
Send $1.00. Plans and Spectiications Surnished. 
uthority —— ecture 
THE BUNGALOWC AFT CO. 
527 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Cal. 





EONIES—IRISES 


FINEST AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN VARIETIES 


Priced Most Attractively. Money Saving Catalog 
on Request 


Wassenberg Gardens, Van Wert, Ohio 














985,000 to $10,000 


Assistance esata! to D students and graduates. 
Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 
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The next element in the process 
of manufacture is the china clay, 
from the company’s clay-mine in 
Georgia, and the big, cool ware- 
house, two stories in height, where 
this is stored is an interesting sight. 
The clay is brought to it from 
freight cars on a near-by siding in 
trucks which travel on a continuous 
belt conveyor over the roofs until 
they come to the openings at the 
top where they dump their contents. 
We felt very small and insignificant 
as we stood on the floor of this ware- 
house and gazed up at the towering, 
sliding piles of what looked like 
creamy talcum powder. The room 
held about 800 tons of this clay, 


which is 993% pure. Before it is 
ready for use, it is all sifted 


through screens with 350 meshes 
to the inch, after which it is of 
the finest, velvety texture. 

Next we visited the rooms where 
the colors are prepared, rooms 
which seemed like the workshops of 
a giant artist. On every side men 
were working over buckets and 
kettles of brilliant colors, which 
were being mixed and ground with 
the oil and varnish, and compared 
with the standards to which they 
must conform. 

The calendered 


cloth is now 








it is put through a machine with 
engraved rollers similar to those 
used in paper-work. 

We next visited the laboratory 
where elaborate tests are made of 
all the products used in the manu- 
facturing process. The chemists 
kindly demonstrated a test of oils 
for us, this being one of their im- 
portant duties, as the drying and 
viscosity tests of the oil are of great 
importance in the chemical perfec- 
tion of the finished product. They 
showed us how drops of oil are made 
into tiny ‘skins,’ or films, which 
must be tested for strength and 
stretch before the supply from 
which they came may be safely 
used. All the yarn of the cotton 
cloths, the paint, and other in- 
gredients used in the mill are test- 
ed here, and have to fulfill rigid 
standards. 

Leaving this department, we 
went next to an upper room where 
we found the head designer working 
at his bench on an elaborate design. 
All his drawings are made in water 
color, full size, to fit the various 
rollers which print them on the 
fabric. In a large room beyond, we 
watched the skillful men who 
transfer the designs to the cylinders 
of steel or copper which will print 
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No stamps please 
GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
110-A E. Union St. Pasadena, California 











lyper-Humus5 








Puts The Top In Top-Soil 


For Gardens, Lawns, Flowers 
Booklet and Prices on Request 





Hy per-Humus Co., Dep’t 15, Newton, N. J. 














THE 8:45 


The amusing adventures of a 
young couple who begin married 
life in the suburbs. $1.25 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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They’re Easily Washed from the Inside! 


OUR windows can be easily washed. Youcan do 
it without sitting on the sill—you can do it quickly 
and conveniently all the year ’round— 

—If you merely ask your architect and builder to 
use Fenestra Casements in your new home. For these 
modern steel casements are constructed with wide 
extension hinges so that you can swing them open 
and wash the outside as easily as the inside. And be- 
sides, they cannot warp nor stick! You'll never have 
to struggle as you do with sticking wood windows. 

But “easy washing” is only one of the advantages 
you'll gain. You'll have brighter, cheerier, cozier 
rooms throughout your new home. You'll have better 
ventilation, always under control. You can let the 


pleasant weather in and keep the bad weather out. 
Your screens will last longer, too, because they will be 
on the inside where they will protect your draperies 
and keep them clean. 


When you find that you can enjoy all of these 
advantages without increasing the cost of your home, you’ll 
hardly be satisfied with anything less. And you won’t 
stop with steel casements, you’ll want the brighter, 
airier kind of basement equipped with Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows and the more useful garage with its 
steel windows of the same well-known type. 


Your builder can easily get Fenestra Steel Windows 
from the local lumber or building supply dealer. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2256 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products Ltd., 160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


fenestra 





commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 


Hy peo and apartments 
schools and institutions 
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alloway Pottery adds 

interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong and 
durable terra cottas include 
shapely Jars, Bird Baths 
and Fonts, Flower Vases, 
Pots and Boxes, Gazing 
Globes, Benches, etc. 
A collection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our cata- 
logue, which will be sent upon 
receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA COTTA ©, 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 








| mills. 
| elemental states, one being a jar 





them. This is very delicate work, 


| and requires much technical skill. 


After an excellent luncheon in the 
Company’s restaurant, we visited 


| the laboratory of the master chemist 


who spends all his time experiment- 
ing, and trying out new processes, 
or perfecting the fabrics made in the 
He showed us dyes in their 


full of bright scarlet cochineal bugs 
which, so he assured us, form the 
foundation for rouge and lipsticks! 
Gorgeous powders and crystals were 
there, retorts, scales, and test tubes. 
We listened respectfully to wonder- 
ful tales of modern chemistry, and 


prophecies of inventions to come 


which will revolutionize the world. 

To this master chemist must be 
given the credit for many of the 
processes which have brought suc- 
cess to the firm for which he has 
labored so many years. He produces 
new colors, new formulas, and 
perfects and standardizes the old 
ones. 

The day after our trip to these 


| mills we visited the Architectural 
| Exposition which was then taking 




















IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 





The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


place in the Grand Central Palace 
in New York, and found a fine 
exhibition of these wall coverings 
which would enable the public to 
learn of its various forms suitable 
for all tastes and requirements. 
Here were the simple enamel 
finishes, in plain colors, as well as 
striped and mottled effects, the tiled 
and mosaic effects which are the 
best possible covering for the walls 
of bathrooms, kitchens, and laun- 
dries, and many examples of the 
flat finishes, particularly _ practi- 
cal if you wish to cover walls which 
are to be finished with a stip- 


pled or blended effect. When you 
use this fabric for a foundation, you 
are applying a fabric base which 
has already had several coats of 
paint on it, which gives a strong 
protection to your walls, and is an 
economy in labor, materials, and 
upkeep. 

We also saw beautiful applica- 
tions of the latest product of the 
mills whose manufacture we had 
watched with interest the day be- 
fore. This is a wall covering with a 
brocade surface which is really a 
triumph of modern production in 
textiles. The fabric has a soft, 
metallic finish on which patterns 
taken from rich old silks of the 
Renaissance have been embossed. 
The result looks like a silk brocade 
made on a Jacquard loom, and, 
like all the other products of these 
mills, is impervious to dampness, 
and grime, and will wear for an 
indefinite period. Used as a panel- 
ing, enclosed in architectural wall 
mouldings, it makes a superb back- 
ground, beautiful in its shimmering 
color, and of a decorative value not 
to be approached in any other 
material. 

These wall coverings which we 
have seen through the process of 
manufacture possess character, indi- 
viduality and refinement. They 
are triumphs of modern invention, 
and stand alone in the field of 


decorative fabrics. What a relief | 


to housewives, and home builders, 
to say nothing of owners and land- 
lords of hotels, apartment houses, 
and office buildings, to have walls 
which may be kept indefinitely 
beautiful and sanitary by the sim- 
ple expedient of going over them 
with a damp cloth. 


























FIRST PRIZE—$500 


Alice Bolam Preston 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 








Speak Soon 
If You Want One 





Anticipating the wish of those who 
will be eager to secure extra copies 
of the First Prize Cover appearing on 
this issue of the House Bravutirut, 
we have had a limited number run off 
which we shall be pleased to supply, 
while they last, at fifteen cents each 
tocover mailing charges. Send 
stamps or currency 


to 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 


8 Arlington Street Boston 





Fire Safety in Any 
New Home 


OOD, brick, stucco—whatever 
your "home may be on the out- 
side, protection from fire danger must 
come through inside precautions. 
Nine fires out of ten start inside the 
building, often in the basement. 
Flame travels in the hidden spaces 
between inflammable partitions. Sud- 
denly at night the house is ablaze. 
Bostwick ‘“‘Truss-Loop’’ Metal Lath 
never harbors fire between walls. 
Instead, it resists fire making every 
wall or ‘ceiling a fire barrier. 
For maximum safety and perma- 
nent wall beauty as well, plaster over 
Bostwick, ‘‘a safety curtain of steel.” 


Tue Bostwick Steer Latn Co. 
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Douglas Fir 


Authoritative comments are continuously 
being made on the high standards of quality 
of our Douglas Fir lumber and timbers. In 
the most modern manufacturing plants at 
Longview, Washington, this production is 
having the constant attention of skilled 
men under capable supervision. In the 
half century of experience of this company 
certain high standards in manufacture have 
been attained, and it is by these standards 
that Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers are produced. Buyers 
desiring maximum building value in fir 
products should look for the Long-Bell 
trade-mark on the end of the piece. 





Long-Bell 
Oak Flooring 


Beautiful, durable oak floors are the resule 
of a combination of good workmanship and 
good flooring. Floor permanence is an im- 
portant consideration to every builder. 
Long-Bell oak flooring has these qualities 
of durability and beauty—behind it a repu- 
tation for fine flooring gained in many years 
of production. Your retail lumber dealer 
will give you further particulars. 





Plans For Small Homes 


Any one now building or planning a small 
home may obtain marerial aid and sugges- 
tions in the Long-Bell Plan Service, which 
may be seen in the offices of retail lumber 
dealers. From the many practical floor 
plans and elevations a builder may have 
invaluable aid in making plans of his own. 
Ask the dealer about this service. 
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" Home ~ 


a milestone 


OME owning is an important mile- 
stone in the passing years. 


A woman in the new home finds much 
to do in things dear to a woman’s heart 
—fixing little touches of home daintiness 
here, soft lights there—comfort and cozi- 
ness within, flowers and foliage without. 


She keeps youth in a home of 
her own. 


Make sure of the permanence 
of those things about a home 
that grow dear with association. 





However modest the home may be, make 
it substantial. Build your home well! 


For a half century Long-Bell has aided 
careful builders in making certain that 
the family savings would buy lasting 
home investment. Long-Bell products 
—Southern pine, oak flooring and hard- 
woods from the South, Douglas Fir 
and California White Pine from 
the West—are trade-marked 
Long-Bell and sold through 
established retail lumber deal- 
ers. Ask for them by name. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 





Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 
Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors. 
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September is the Fall Building Number 


N the June issue we published the two houses that won the prizes in our McClelland’s book will be shown in the beautiful setting of a house on historic 
East and West Small-House Competition, and many of you have watched _ Beacon Hill in Boston, a house that will be described in a short article and 
eagerly since then for the appearance of those that were awarded Honorable _ featured in the House in Good Taste section. 








Mention. You will then be pleased to know that many of them will appear in Those who are planning to remodel and not to build will be interested in 
the next -issue. These houses seemed so significant when 
viewed as examples of small-house architecture, representing 
almost the entire country, that we asked Mr. Matlack Price 
who is well versed in such matters, to write an article about 
them. This article which he calls ‘Progress and Precedent 
in Present-Day Architecture’ will occupy the first ten pages 
of the issue, and will be illustrated not only with the photo- 
graphs of the houses but with their floor plans as well. These 
are all houses that have been built for less than $25,000, and 
as they represent a variety of styles no one who is planning 
to build a house can fail to find in them abundant suggestions. 

Nancy McClelland, the author of Historic Wall Papers 
and a recognized authority on the subject, will contribute an 
article ‘Presidents and Wall Paper’ which has a delightful 
human element as well as an historic one. A famous old wall 
paper, ‘The Olympic Games,’ which is described in Miss 





two other houses on Beacon Hill which have been skillfully 
transformed into modern abodes. 

Articles on chrysanthemums, autumn annuals, pests, and 
roses will bring real information to garden lovers, as will also 
an article on one of the beautiful old gardens in the South 
described by Edith Tunis Sale who has written several sim- 
ilar articles for the House Beautiful. An article on the making 
and placing of screens will offer many suggestions to the home 
decorator, and another on an ingenious transformation of a 
dark pantry into a flower-breakfast-room will help those who 
have wrestled with a similar problem. 

How to plan the cellar for the best use of its space for stor- 
age will be the first of three articles by Elva D. Hoover who 
will tell also how to plan for storage on the main floors and 
in the attic. Other articles which we have n’t space to 
mention will make this an unusually well-rounded number. 
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Lewis E. Welsh, Archite@ 
A FIREPLACE THAT EMBODIES THE NOTABLE FEATURES OF GOOD PROPORTIONS, WELL-DESIGNED MOULDINGS 
AND PANELED SETTING, AND A FACING OF DARK CEMENT THAT IS IN PERFECT HARMONY WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF THE WOODWORK. THE HOUSE OF WILLIAM S. STAIR, ESQ., BELLEROSE, LONG ISLAND 
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THE OLD ORDINARY AT HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
An Ancient Tavern Where History and Tradition Have Left Their Imprints for Us to Read 


f” *LOSE behind its white picket fence, on a 
C shaded street in Hingham, stands the 
ancient tavern known as the Old Ordinary. 
Its site was granted to Joseph Andrews at the 


settlement of the town in 1635, 
and local history says that the 
main portion of the building was 
erected by either Joseph An- 
‘drews, or his son, Thomas. Both 
these men were of fine character, 
true Puritans, and typical of the 
sturdy pioneers of those early 
days. A clause in the elder Jo- 
seph’s will gives us a picture of the 
times in its brief statement, ‘To 
my son, Joseph, | do bequeath my 
sword, my gold ring, and Bible.’ 

We can only judge of the size 
of the original building by the di- 
mensions of the ancient attic 
which is now enclosed beneath 
the larger rooftree of the present 
enlarged house. It has changed 
hands but a few times since its 
earliest days, until it recently 
came into possession of the Hing- 
ham Historical Society, who took 
possession of it on June 1, 1923, 
after it had been restored to good 
condition by interested workers. 

All the work and nearly every 
piece of furniture in the fine col- 
lection which graces its rooms, 
was contributed by members of 
the Society who take great pride 
in this relic of the past which 
has come into their hands for 
safekeeping. 

The peaceful old rooms are 
just as they might have been 





BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


when a Colonial family lived here. The nar- 
row hall where we enter is on the side of the 
house, with spacious rooms on either side of it, 
and a steep staircase leading to the chambers 
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A BROAD GRANITE DOORSTEP, AND ‘WIDE SIX-PANELED DOOR, 
FLANKED BY BOX, GREET THE VISITOR OF THE PRESENT DAY AS 
HE APPROACHES THE OLD ORDINARY 
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above. If we turn to the right from this hall, 
we find ourselves in the old dining-room. 
Here a magnificent trestle table is set out with 
the proper dishes for the next meal — all in 


pewter. These pewter pieces 
consist of plates, trenchers, mugs, 
tankards, and bowls, with steel 
knives and sharp-tined forks at 
each plate. There are beautiful 
chairs standing at the board, 
many of the early American type 
which show their English origin, 
since they follow closely the lines 
of Queen Anne chairs, and’ have 
vase-shaped splats, heavy turn- 
ings, and rush seats. 

Beside the deep-shuttered win- 
dow stands a capacious stenciled 
chair, with a broad writing-arm. 
It looks as though the parson 
might be calling, since here are 
his ivory-headed cane, beaver 
hat with a bandana handkerchief 
in gay colors trailing from it, and 
an ancient brown book which he 
has evidently just laid down. 
Possibly this book contains some 
of the discourses which were 
delivered in Hingham’s famous 
Old Ship Church in the early days. 
Old records show that some of 
these sermons had such highly 
seasoned titles as ‘An Arrow 
against Profane and Promiscuous 
Dancing, Drawn out of the 
Quiver of the Scriptures,’ and 
‘The Unloveliness of Love Locks, 
or a summarie Discourse proving 
the wearing and nourishing of a 
Love Lock to be altogether un- 
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A LONG TRESTLE-TABLE HOLDS A 
WEALTH OF OLD PEWTER IN THE FORM 
OF MUG, PLATE, AND TRENCHER. THE 
GRACEFUL CHAIRS OF GOLDEN MAPLE 
ARE EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF EARLY 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


seemly and unlawful unto Christians, with 
some passages out of the Fathers against Face 
Painting.’ Possibly those ancient sermons 
were not always so dull as we have been led to 
believe}, 

In the corner behind the stenciled chair is a 
relic of the Old Ship in the form of the door of 
‘Pew Number 9’ which was taken from the 
church with other interior woodwork, when it 
was remodeled in 1869 after 110 years of use 
since its last restoration. This church building, 
by the way, is the oldest one in America which 
has been used continuously for public worship. 

In 1750 the Old Ordinary was enlarged to 
fulfill the increasing demands upon its hos- 
pitality. A document made out in 1702, by 
the selectmen of the town, gave Landlord 
Andrews permission to ‘sell Strong Waters on 
Broad Cove Lane provided he sent his cus- 
tomers home at reasonable hours, with ability 
to keep their legs.’ It may be said, in passing, 
that only upright men of good standing were 
allowed to keep taverns in those days, as it 
was thought strictly necessary to have law 
and order maintained within their walls. 

It is difficult not to linger over the lists of 
some of the ‘strong waters’ which we find in 
the early records, and which were served to the 
patrons of the tavern under such delightful 
names as, Metheglin, Calibogris, Canstantia, 
Kill-Devil, Rumbullion, Alicanti, Spiced Syder, 
Switchel, Mumbo, and Ebulum! 

In the dining-room hangs an oil portrait of 
Henry Clay, painted by Alvin Fisher, after 
Clay’s famous speech on protecting American 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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industries. The artist has incorporated into 
the background of the picture symbols of these 
industries in the form of an anvil, a shuttle, 
ploughshare, grazing cattle, and a square- 
rigged ship in a harbor. There is also a draped 
American flag, and a globe beside the orator. 

The old house possesses much fine china and 
glass, which have been given it by members of 
the Society, and on the deep shelves of its 
closets we may see examples of every desirable 
ware in use during the early years of America’s 
prosperity. Old blue Canton is here, Lowestoft, 
lustre, Chelsea, cream-white ware, Leeds, and 
much Sandwich and Stoddard glass. 

The notable families of the town, the Lin- 
colns, Herseys, Barneses, the Cushings, and 
many other names appear in the lists of donors 
of the furniture with which the rooms are 
furnished. In the parlor we notice the six- 


THE DOOR FROM A PEW IN THE OLD 

SHIP MEETING-HOUSE IS CAREFULLY 

PRESERVED AS A RELIC OF THE PAST. 

ON THE LEATHER FIREBUCKET WE READ 

THE NAME ‘ABIEL WILDER,’ WHO WAS 

THE LAST LANDLORD OF THE OLD 
ORDINARY 
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THE LOW CEILING OF THE LIVING-ROOM AND THE SUNSHINE WHICH POURS IN THROUGH THE TWENTY-FOUR SMALL PANES 
OF EACH OF THE WINDOWS CONTRIBUTE THEIR SHARE TO THE HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE OF THE PARLOR OF THE OLD TAVERN 


legged piano, the round maple table in the 
centre of the room, and a beautiful mirror, 
whose delicate gold frame displays fifteen 
stars around a sheaf of wheat in its upper 
panel. 

The cover on the table is especially interest- 
ing, as it is a fine example of the old blue-and- 
white embroidery which was so much beloved 
by our ancestors. This was originally made for 
a cradle cover, and is the handiwork of Celia 
Barnes Hersey, whose first child was born in 
1789. The fine tracery is executed in blue wool 
whose color and texture are perfect after all 
these years. The background is fine hand- 
woven linen. 

The taproom behind the parlor is one of the 
most interesting features of the house, and, 
viewing it, we are reminded forcibly of other 
ways and other days. We can picture the 
tired travelers who have alighted from the 
heavy stagecoaches before the door, and 
hurried into this low-ceiled room, anxious for a 
warming drink from the stock behind the bar. 
The wicket is hinged to the ceiling, and the 
shelves are loaded with flasks, bottles, and 
containers of all sorts, to say nothing of the 


demijohns and casks upon the floor, and under 
the bar. Behind this room is the stockroom 
where still more containers in still larger sizes 
are to be seen. 

The furniture of the taproom consists of 
tavern tables and Windsor chairs which any 
collector would covet, and on the wall hang 
framed bills giving the schedule of the old 
stagecoach between Boston and Hingham, of 
which Mr. Wilder, one of the best known of the 
tavern’s proprietors, was owner. 

The great, low New England kitchen at the 
rear of the house is a veritable museum in it- 
self, with its collection of household imple- 
ments and furniture of days long since gone by. 
Its wide fireplace holds an iron crane with pot- 
hooks upon which hang iron kettles and stew- 
pans; before the fire is a basting-oven; and on 
the shelves and tables you will see great pot- 
tery bowls, wooden trays, pewter trenchers, 
and all the kitchen outfit of an early household. 
The making of wooden ware was a great 
industry in Hingham, only given up in recent 
years, and the perfection of the wooden buck- 
ets and boxes made in this town has always 
been well known in New England. 


Beside the fireplace stands a wooden‘charn, 
and at the extreme right, you may see a cheese 
press in which the milk curds were shaped be- 
fore they were stored in the cheese closets to 
ripen. 

In this kitchen is a large wooden pump, 
whose handle you may just distinguish at the 
extreme left of the picture. You cannot see the 
guilty secret connected with it which is that ina 
short pipe between the pump and the wall 
there is a faucet, and the pipe itself connects 
the innocent old pump with the very excellent 
water supply of Hingham! When a visitor, 
stirred by tantalizing memories of the delicious 
wellwater of his grandfather’s home, insists 
upon having a glass of water from this old 
pump, he may have it, but he does not always 
notice its source, and is apt to extol the virtues 
of well water. 

One day an elderly lady was left with the 
custodian of the house (who happened to be 
also the secretary of the Historical Society) 
while her relatives went on a further sight- 
seeing tour. It was-a hot day, and presently 
she asked for a drink of water from the old 
pump. The first glass was drunk with en- 
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thusiasm, but, alas! when the sec- 
ond one was being supplied the 
pumper was unwary, and the old 
lady caught him turning the faucet. 
Without further ado, or recogni- 
tion of his official capacity, she 
boxed his ears soundly! Later, 
when amicable relationship had 
been restored, she apologized, and 
admitted that she had been a 
school teacher for forty years, so 
the boxing of the ears of a big boy 
had no terrors for her. When her 
family returned, she explained the 
joke to them with gusto. 

The hallway is hung with colored 
lithographs by Currier and Ives of 
the first ten American Presidents, 
and passing them, we come to the 
upper chambers quaintly furnished 
with four-post beds, ancient bu- 
reaus, hooked and braided rugs, and 
beautiful old chairs. In one room, 


ON WINTER NIGHTS THIS TAP- 
ROOM, WITH ITS SERRIED 
ROWS OF BOTTLES AND DEMI- 
JOHNS, MUST HAVE PRESENTED 
A WELCOME SIGHT TO THE 
COLD AND WEARY PASSENGERS 
WHO HAD JUST COME FROM 
BOSTON BY STAGECOACH 
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behind glass doors is housed a fine 
collection of the small-waisted, 
ruffled silk and satin dresses of long 
ago, with their accompanying bon- 
nets, green barége veils, and frivo- 
lous, dome-shaped sunshades, with 
ivory rings and tips. 

The chests of drawers and bu- 
reaus shelter many beautiful pieces 
of fine, ancient needlework, in the 
form of baby dresses, tuckers, 
handkerchiefs, laces, and such 
things. In one drawer we find the 
collection. of eight nightcaps which 
were the treasured possession of 
Miss Sally Jones, an eccentric 
character of the town many years 
ago. She made her boast that she 
‘had eight nightcaps—one for 
each night. in the week.’ ‘Why 
eight?’ asked an inquisitive nephew, 
‘there are only seven nights in the 
week.’ (Continued on page 156) 


A MODERN HOUSEWIFE WOULD 
BE AT A LOSS TO NAME THE 
IMPLEMENTS IN THIS KITCHEN, 
MUCH LESS TO KNOW THEIR 
USES. WHAT A FAR CRY FROM 
THE UP-TO-DATE ELECTRIC 
KITCHEN, AND YET HOW 
PICTURESQUE 
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THE HOUSE OF ELLERY SEDGWICK, ESQ. 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


RICHARDSON, BAROTT @& RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS 


AS THIS HOUSE WAS PLANNED ESPECIALLY TO INCORPORATE 
BEAUTIFUL OLD COLONIAL WOODWORK TAKEN FROM AN ABAN- 
DONED HOUSE IN THE SOUTH, IT WAS FITTING THAT THE 
EXTERIOR, TOO, SHOULD EXPRESS THE CHARACTER OF THE 


SOUTHERN COLONIAL. A SMALL TWO-STORY BUILDING, CON- 

NECTED BY A LOW WING OF WOOD, IS BALANCED BY A 

TWO-STORY PORCH ON THE OPPOSITE END OF THE HOUSE, 
WHICH HELPS TO EMPHASIZE THIS SOUTHERN CHARACTER 

























THE COLONIAL STAIRWAY IS A COPY OF ONE 
MADE FOR THE OTIS HOUSE IN BOSTON; THE 
REST OF THE WOODWORK, HOWEVER, — THE 
BEAUTIFUL ARCH, THE CORNICE, THE DOOR 
FRAMES, AND THE WAINSCOT, — WAS TAKEN 
FROM THE OLD HOUSE AND FIXED THE PRO- 
PORTIONS OF THIS HALL, GIVING IT ALL THE 
DIGNITY, SPACIOUSNESS, AND HOSPITALITY OF 
THE OLD SOUTHERN MANSIONS 











Two VIEWS OF 


THe Hatt 


THE BEAUTIFUL WINDOW ON THE LANDING 
OF THE STAIRS FRAMES A FINE VIEW OF THE 
NORTH SHORE COUNTRY, WITH ITS MASSES OF 
TREES, SCATTERED FARMHOUSES, AND THE 
OCCASIONAL EMPHASIS OF A POINTED JUNIPER. 
THE SHORT STAIRCASE, ON THE LEFT-HAND 
SIDE LEADS TO THE OWNER’S BEDROOM 
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Two Fine Oup 


MANTELPIECES 


NO FEWER THAN SIX MANTELPIECES WERE 
FOUND IN THE OLD HOUSE AND INCORPORATED 
IN THE NEW ONE. SO PERFECT ARE THESE IN 
THEIR PROPORTIONS AND SO EXQUISITE IN 
THEIR CARVING THAT EACH BECOMES THE 
FOCAL POINT OF INTEREST IN THE ROOM 
AND ANY ONE OF THEM WOULD GIVE DIS- 
TINCTION TO A HOME 
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PERHAPS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE MAN- 
TELS IS THE ONE IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 
(ABOVE), WITH ITS CLASSIC FIGURES AND GAR- 
LANDS — A MARVEL OF EXECUTION. IT IS AN 
INTERESTING STUDY TO COMPARE THE COR- 
NICES AND THE WAINSCOT MOULDING IN THE 
DIFFERENT ROOMS AND NOTE THE SLIGHT 
VARIATIONS THAT MARK ONE FROM ANOTHER 
AND THAT SHOW THE HAND OF AN ARTIST 
WHO LOVED HIS WORK 
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LUNE VILLE POTTERY, WITH ITS FRUITS AND FLOWERS, AND ITS BRILLIANT PINKS AND GREENS, IS MUCH 
LIKE THE POTTERY OF MARSEILLES, BUT HAS A CARELESS GAYETY OF ITS OWN 


TRADITIONS IN POTTERY 
Fine Old Wares that are Continued at the Present ‘Day 


Sacred to the memory of 
Josiah Wedgwood — F.R.S. and S.A. 
of Etruria, in this county 
Born August 1730 — Died January 3, 1795 
Who converted a small and inconsiderable 
Manufactory into an elegant Art 
and an important part of National Commerce. 


baie is the epitaph of Josiah Wedgwood, 
master potter, whose lifework was begun 
at the age of nine. To the end of his life he was 
a perfectionist, and in the height of the pros- 
perity of his manufactory he would walk 
through the works, shattering with his stout 
stick any pieces that fell short of his exacting 
standards. ‘That won’t do for Josiah Wedg- 
wood,’ was his comment, to the accompaniment 
of crashing pottery. 

The first important task he set himself was 
to produce a substitute for the Oriental porce- 
lains used by the aristocracy, and so well did he 
succeed that in 1763 he was appointed potter 
to the Queen. The cream-colored pottery 
which has ever since been called Queensware 
was so named in honor of Queen Charlotte. 

Table services in Queensware, and various 
useful pieces in cane-colored ware, such as 
game-pie dishes and jelly moulds, were part of 
the enormous output of practical, useful pot- 
tery made in Etruria. Among the smaller 
pieces were snuff boxes, knife handles, brooches, 
and earrings. These small things were carried 
by Whieldon, Wedgwood’s partner for five 
years, in his saddle bags, and sold on his 
journeys through the Black Country. 

But Wedgwood was to pottery what Hepple- 








BY SUSAN GRANT SMITH 


white was to furniture, and the number and 
variety of his designs areenormous. The range 
runs from Tobey jugs and figures and portrait 
busts to the famous Portland vase, copied by 
Flaxman from a Greco-Roman piece in glass 
discovered in a burial mound near Rome in the 
seventeenth century. 

Wedgwood had, besides Flaxman, many fine 
artists working for him, but it is really his own 
personality that we see imprinted on his pot- 
tery —his taste, enthusiasm, integrity, ap- 
preciation, and the poetry of his romantic soul. 
Venus in a chariot drawn by swans and doves 
is a design of a piece of his prized jasper ware; 
the collection of shells and seaweeds which he 
made for his children was the inspiration for a 
beautiful shell dessert service; cupids and gar- 
landed goats decorated his wine-coolers; we 
read of his daughters bringing in the rare flow- 
ers that he delighted to raise in his greenhouses, 
and arranging them in the vases from his pot- 
teries best suited to their various forms. 

Much of the pottery made by Wedgwood has 
a charm of the same quality as the French 
pottery, first made at Strasbourg in Alsace 
about 1724, the traditions of which were con- 
tinued at Lunéville and Marseilles. Talented 
and expert potters congregated in Strasbourg 
because the town was famous for the manu- 
facture of earthenware stoves, and later for 
charming rococo stoves in faience, decorated 
with flowers, and faience clocks, in the same 
style. 

When Louis XV visited Strasbourg in 1744, 
Paul Hannong, a master potter there, pre- 
sented to the King a fine selection of faience. 


The first manufactory was established at 
Lunéville by Jacques Chambrette in 1731, and 
business increased so fast that he established 
another in Saint Clément in 1757. In 1786 the 
Lunéville factory was purchased by the grand- 
father of the proprietor, who owned it until the 
war and except for the interruption of business 
(by a bomb which killed many of the workers) 
during the war, pottery has been made there 
ever since. The old designs are kept — the 
huge dogs, and lions, which have been adopted 
by faience dealers throughout France as a 
sign; the table services with their bunches of 
bright flowers, and their pink or green fruits or 
flowers on the covers and lids; the brilliant 
pink cock and basket design. 

Very similar to the Lunéville patterns were 
many that were made in Marseilles at about 
the same time. (There were ten local factories 
in full working order at Marseilles in 1750.) 

In 1777 the Count of Provence visited the 
manufactory of Savy, then one of the glories 
of Marseilles, and graciously granted him the 
permission to place the establishment under 
his patronage and to call it the manufacture de 
Monsieur, frére du rot. 

The designs that so pleased Monsieur, frére 
du roi, were probably such as may be seen to- 
day at the Metropolitan Museum, in the 
windows of the charming old Louis XV shop 
front at the end of the corridor where the 
paneled rooms from Dijon have been installed. 

Fishes, shells, and seaweed, enameled in 
bright copper-green over a tracing in black are 
characteristic of Marseilles ware; also land- 
scape or seascape panels, painted in pink or 
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sepia; and, of course, always flowers, the 
flowers of Provence. All these designs are 
found very exquisitely executed in the pottery 
signed \P. Thissymbol stood for Veuve Perrin, 
for the widow Perrin conducted a manufactory 
near Marseilles. 

In connection with Marseilles ware, we 
must not forget the name of Joseph Gaspard 
Robert, for it marks the most glorious page 
in the history of Marseilles ceramic. It is 
said that this artist’s best work can well 
stand comparison with the products of Sévres 
or Saxony. 


CREAM-COLORED QUEENSWARE, EM- 

BOSSED IN LIGHT BLUE (RIGHT), WAS 

FIRST MADE BY JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 

IN 1770, AND IS ONE OF THE MOST 

POPULAR WEDGWOOD PATTERNS TO- 

DAY. IT ALSO COMES IN ALL-CREAM 
COLOR 


THIS TABLE SERVICE OF CANE WARE 
(RIGHT) WITH A FLOWER DESIGN 
IN GREEN AND RED ENAMELED ON 
ITS YELLOW SURFACE, IS A WEDG- 
WOOD DESIGN WHICH SHOWS A 
CHINESE INFLUENCE. THE CHECKED 
EDGE IS BLACK ON YELLOW 


‘They have a great export trade with the 
American Islands’ comments the Almanach 
Général du Commerce for 1788, in discussing 
Provengal potteries. 

Henri Frantz, in his French Pottery and Por- 
celain, says: ‘In Marseilles work the flowers are 
usually accompanied by very long, green 
stalks; in Lunéville and Strasbourg ware they 
are massed in a compact bunch, or one or two 
large flowers — roses, tulips, peonies, or pinks 
— are shown. 

From Lunéville came charming semicircular 
jardiniéres, conceived in the spirit of Boucher 
and Watteau, openwork baskets, copied from 
Saxony; and lions and dogs, sometimes of life 
size.’ 
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THE CHARMING SHAPES AND DECO- 
RATIONS OF THESE LUNEVILLE PIECES 
(LEFT) ARE THE SAME AS WERE 
MADE AT THE MANUFACTORY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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Diane Tate & Marion Hall, Decorators 


THE ALL-YEAR HOUSE 
Summer Coolness Plus Winter Comfort are the Ideal of the Perfect House 
BY EILEEN CUMMING 


HERE is so much talk these days of 
summer houses, winter palaces, and sim- 

ilar luxuries, that we are apt to forget the most 
usual and as a rule quite the most charming 


An interesting cushion of toile 
de Jouy in red, mounted with a 
double tailored frill 


A group of cushions of 
glazed chintz, embroid- 
ered linen, or toile de 
Jouy 





Dana B. Merrill 





abode of all—I mean the all-year house. 

It is not necessary, of course, that one 
should live all the year in this delightful place, 
for even though one lives in Eden itself, a 


















Rose Cumming, Decorator 





This room, in a little bungalow built on the 
lop of a New York apartment house, bas 
a color scheme of terra cotta and green, and 
would be comfortable whatever the weather 


change is sometimes to be desired. But the 
house that can welcome you with warmth and 
color in winter, and with cool repose in summer, 
has learned the real secret of success. 

In August, of course, one’s chief concern is 
keeping cool, but after visiting New York 
apartments whose owners must perforce plan 
to spend much of the summer in them, and 
country houses ostensibly planned for all-year 
living, the fact is brought home that few of us 
realize how much the eye has to do with physi- 
cal comfort during the dog days. 

Keep the eye cool and the battle with the 
heat is half won. With the first hot days of 
June most of us plan to stow away our heavy 
curtains, put slip covers on the furniture, and 
send the heavy rugs to storage, but while this 
is a step in the right direction, it is not all. 
When we look around our cool, empty rooms, 
we may heave a sigh of relief, but after a time 
they have a faintly depressing effect. One 
feels like a transient, and there is a distinct 
impression that this is not comfort. The result 
is that instead of enjoying our houses in the 
summer, we are vaguely waiting for their 
winter comfort to be restored. 

The same effect of discomfort is only too 
often apparent in houses planned for summer 
living, for even here it is rare to find the per- 
fect union of coolness and comfort. 

Perhaps the most important single element 
in planning an effect of coolness is color. And 
let us forever do away with the fallacy that 
white is a ‘cool’ color. Used alone or in too 
great profusion it can be the most tiring and 
trying color in the world —a strain on the 
eyes and the nerves, especially on those bright 
hot days when we crave a restful atmosphere. 
In a city apartment a white wall may do much 
to lighten a dark room — though cream is just 
as effective and infinitely to be preferred — 
but in the country where one has all the 
brilliant glare of the out-of-doors to combat, 
it is positively dazzling. 

This point was recently brought up at a 
discussion at an architectural dinner in New 
York, one well-known authority contending 
that white houses were inartistic, restless, and 
practically blots on the landscape. This is an 
argument, however, that I cannot subscribe to, 
remembering the stately beauty of our Colo- 


A very delicate and unusual semiglazed chintz with a pompadour 
design on blue-green or terra cotta background 
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nial houses, and recalling the charm ofSouthern service with happy results, particularly when 
France, where the fairylike white villas, shut- used with green to soften and cool it off. Then 
tered in cool green or blue and set against the __ there is a new color which is best described as 
vivid green background, have an effect that is a pinkish cream — really a very pale terra 
almost jewel-like. cotta — that is quite in vogue both for living- 

Indoors, however, pure white walls have al- rooms and bedrooms. It is neutral in the sense 
most passed out of being, and even the most __ that it fades into the background, yet there is a 
hygienically-minded hospital officials arelearn- _life to it which makes it very delightful. 
ing that other tones are just as easily washed The pleasant part about a color scheme built 
and infinitely more grateful to the eyes. Bath- up from this kind of background is that it is 
rooms and kitchens have, of course, long equally pleasant when glowing in the firelight 
rebelled against the ‘white for hygiene’ fetish. as sunlight, and even if one’s fabrics are not 
strictly summery, fresh chintzes and covers 
make a winter house into a summer house 
with very little ado. 

But it is not only in the choice 
of color that we create our effects, 
for texture is undeniably equally 
important —in fact more so. 
The coolest colors in theory are 
overwhelmingly wintry when 
found in heavy materials, and the 
planner of the all-year house must 
wend a halfway course between 
the sheer cottons and the beloved 
velours. Of course, silks, though 
cool and lovely in themselves, 
can hardly be called all-year fab- A very lovely glazed 
rics, for unless expense is no chintz in yellow, green, 
object they are too delicate to be tan, or gray 
exposed to summer suns and the 
grit and dust that finds its way 
through open windows. If one has 
succumbed to satin or taffeta 
there is only one course open when 
summer comes—they must be 
banished. But even so, there is no 
need to have empty staring win- 


This point was particularly noticeable at the 





This imported linen, 
in rose, blue, jade, tan, 
black, white, or green, 
bas- a William and 
Mary design in ex- 
quisite colorings 














Another typically Eng- 





dows, when tarlatan in rich warm lish glazed chinlz in 
colors can be bought at any de- yellow, white, or blue- 
partment (Continued on page 160) green 


Dana B. Merrill Fp Agnes Foiter Wright, Decorator 





Marbleized wall paper with a wall-paper 
panel in the French manner makes the 
hallway of an all-year house interesting 


Architectural Exhibition in New York this 
spring, where very beautiful and colorful 
tiling was seen in both these rooms, as well as 
the other rooms of the house. Another inno- 
vation that met with success was the use of the 
new composition rubber not only for bathroom 
floors, but for bathroom walls, and the soft 
blue, green, cream and black marbleized effects 
were very charming. 

To return to color for living-rooms, there is 
no denying the fact that certain shades of 
green are perhaps the coolest and most adapta- 
ble to general color schemes. The lovely 
gray-greens we know as ‘Adam green’ are of 
course an old story, but a story that will be re- 
peated many times before we tire of it. The 
blue greens and the green blues are also very 
successful wall colors, and while yellow is 
looked on as a warm color, there are certain 
clear cool yellows that may be pressed into 


Glazed chintz gives an unusual character to 
this bedroom for a man 





Mattie E. Hewitt 
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THE RUSTIC FURNITURE OF FRANCE 
Delightfully Adaptable to Modern Interiors of Simplicity and Informality 


USTIC furniture calls to’ mind uncom- 
fortable chairs and wobbly tables, knots 
sticking into ribs, crooked legs colliding with 
knees, rough bark scratching fingers, and all 
the back-to-nature ‘artiness’ of summer camps 
in the late nineties. But rustic furni- 
ture in France means something quite 
different, country furniture, to be 
sure, but country furniture charming 
and graceful in design, finished in 
workmanship and delightful in its 
decorative effect. 
As a matter of fact, the term covers 
a number of different types, for while 
it means anything provincial, any- 
thing made outside of the sophisti- 
cated and elegant influence of Paris, 
it embraces both the simple and 
sometimes relatively crude furniture 
of the peasants and also the simple 
but quite different and not at all crude 
furniture of the upper middle-class 
country families. The most interest- 
ing peasant furniture of France is 
that made in Normandy, in a style 
that scarcely varied for three hundred 
years up to the later decades of the 
nineteenth century when factory 
styles and shoddy products pene- 
trated even that stronghold of con- 
servatism. Normandy peasant furni- 
ture instantly reminds one of William 
the Conqueror, and that England 
and Normandy are essentially one. 
For many of the great armoires and 
chests, the heavy tables and solid 
chairs might almost be English furni- 
ture of those periods before the end 


Mattee E. Hewitt 


THE CHEST SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE MIGHT EQUALLY 
WELL BE ENGLISH OR NORMAN PEASANT. IT IS IN A HEAVIER STYLE 
THAN THE PROVINCIAL LOUIS PIECES 


Mattie E, Hewitt 


BY PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


of the seventeenth century when England was 
entirely English in her domestic preferences, 
uninfluenced by the lighter graces of the 
Continent. There is a Jacobean flavor to this 
solid black oak with its simple thick carvings 





Mattie E. Hewstt ‘ 
THE PEASANT LOUIS XV, LIKE THE PARISIAN LOUIS XV, IS OUTLINED 
WITH COMPOUND CURVES, WHILE THE LOUIS XVI IS SEVERELY, 

THOUGH ALWAYS LIGHTLY, CLASSICAL 
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Arrangements by courtesy of the Arden Studsos 
WITH THE OPENING OF THE EMPIRE PERIOD EVEN THE 
RUSTIC FURNITURE BECOMES RATHER ELEGANT, THOUGH IT 
STILL CAN CONSORT WITH ITS SIMPLER, EARLIER BROTHERS 


and large-scale designs. It is the counterpart 
of the half-timber gabled houses that make 
many glimpses of the Norman countryside so 
like parts of England, and it belongs with red 
and blue glazed prints, low, beamed ceilings 
and substantial potteries. 

Quite different in spirit and in 
every specific characteristic is the 
other rustic furniture of France. This 
is the furniture of the well-to-do 
townsman and smaller-chateau owner, 
especially of the Midi. Most of this 
dates from the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century, though occa- 
sionally there are earlier pieces. In 
design these provincial pieces follow 
the styles current at the moment in 
Paris. Thus there is a Louis XV 
rustic, a Louis XVI rustic, and an 
Empire rustic. The Louis XV rustic, 
like its Parisian counterpart, has 
predominantly complex curved lines 
with cabriole legs, chair arms in a 
shallow double bow and backs in a 
modified lyre-form. The Louis XVI 
rustic, which is far more often seen, is 
severely straight. The straight legs 
are grooved, all corners are right 
angles, and in place of the earlier 
bowed-front commodes are straight- 
sided ones. It is the unconscious 
reflection of the classical taste. The 
Empire returns to curves, but to 
curves of a different character, low 
swinging relaxed lines that em- 
phasize the horizontal as contrasted 
with the chiefly vertical effect of the 
Louis XV (Continued on page 158) 
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A LUXURIANT 
GARDEN 


On the Estate of Walter C. Allen, Esq. 


at 


Stamford, Connecticut 


IsABELLA PENDLETON, LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


THE FORMAL PAVED WALK IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
RIGHT IS LINED WITH FLOWERS WHICH SEEM MUCH 
INTENSIFIED IN COLOR WHEN THEY ARE SEEN FROM 
THE SHADY BOWER FORMED BY THE CLOSELY TRIMMED 
TREES AT THE INTERSECTION OF THIS PATH WITH A 
CROSS PATH. THE SEMICIRCULAR POOL IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH ABOVE IS NOT ON A MAIN AXIS BUT IS DISCOV- 
ERED PARTIALLY HIDDEN IN A CORNER OF THE GARDEN 
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Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE FIRST STORY IS BUILT OF OVERBURNT BRICK, AND THE SECOND 
STORY OF HEMLOCK BOARDS STAINED AND THEN WEATHERED TO A 
DARK SILVER-GRAY. THE HOUSE HAS AN ABUNDANCE OF WINDOWS 


MAKING IT COOL IN SUMMER AND SUNNY IN WINTER 





THE FAIRY- 
cAnd One, Moreover, that 
BY ALICE VAN 


SAYS he will sue me if I say it, but, 
e freally, it always does make me think 
of a little German fairy-tale. Even though he 
threatens me with the direst penalties of the 
law, I must speak my mind, and while I fancy 
it is too grand a house for Clever Gretel to 
have lived in, I am very sure it resembles the 
one that Peter Munck built after his second 
meeting with the Glass Manikin. It has such 
an air of stability, and what, for want of a 
better word, I call ‘belonging’; the tones are 
so mellow; the whole effect so loved and lived 
in, that it constantly reminds me of the pleas- 
ant past when I was a little girl and used to 
adore Grimm’s Marchen. 

Perhaps, though, the highest praise of all 
that I can give this delightful house is that it 
looks well from every angle: front, back, and 
sides, the aspect is ever agreeable, a commen- 
dation I can bestow on few houses of my 
acquaintance. Again I want to make you see 
the color that photographs reveal so little. 
The first story is built of overburnt brick, and 
I do believe that every brick was hand-picked; 
certainly the warm, soft rose-reds blurred with 
purply-gray, make a harmony that could not 
have been accidental. It would have been so 
easy you know, to have taken hard, staring 
crimson bricks, and fitted them in with pre- 
cise, definite white lines, instead of harmoniz- 
ing deep and lovely tones and a gentle uneven- 
ness. And, best of all, beauty was less costly 
than ugliness; I do not mean just in the long 
run, but immediately, for the overburnt bricks 
were considered seconds, and sold as such. It 
isn’t often that such an architectural joy 
happens. 

Hemlock boards form the second story; 
stained first, and weathered into a dark silver- 
ish gray. The shingle roof is gray, too, and its 
lines and angles melt into each other in the 
most engaging fashion; Continental houses 
have that trick, and I do wish we could see it 
more often in American building. And then 
the house lines are broken by slender trellises 
painted the same color, a pleasing touch; 
there’s a little weathered half-porch as you 
enter the kitchen door, and all the framing of 
the casement windows falls in with these 
peaceful tones. It is, as I said, a harmony. 

Have you noticed how many windows there 
are? Not too many for beauty, of course; 
their planning and placing is so well arranged 
that there is no question of their unfitness, 
and, as a result, even in the hottest summer, 
the house is cool; cross drafts, often sadly neg- 
lected, have here been taken into comfortable 
consideration. 

I am sure you will agree with me, once you 
are seated in the wide but cozy living-room. 
Now I detest the word ‘cozy’; to me it is 
almost to be ranged with the horrible mawk- 
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TALE HOUSE 


Looks Well from Every Angle 
LEER CARRICK 


ishness of two other ‘y’ words: ‘kiddy’ and 
‘comfy’; but, for once, it does mean what | 
mean, a room that is both spacious and shel- 
tering. Perhaps it ’s because of the brown- 
raftered ceiling, the polished dark of the doors, 
the soft cream of the plastered walls, the 
warmth of the rugs and curtains, but I am 
inclined to give a good deal of credit again to 
the small-paned casement windows. Do you 
know, I wonder that more people are not 
aware of the ugliness of a whole sheet of plate 
glass, a device which, somehow, on the wettest, 
shiveringest days, persuades you that you 
are sitting out of doors. Moreover | have 
lived — and labored — with both kinds, and 
I am convinced that small panes are easier to 
clean. And then, they are decidedly less ex- 
pensive since the breaking of one does not 
imply the purchase of a huge sheet of glass. 
This is one of my favorite hobbies, and, as 
you perceive, | ride it! 

But to go back a little; first you enter a little 
square red-tiled vestibule, and from thence 
you step directly into the big, restful place 
that is at once hall and living-room. The di- 
mensions are a little more than nineteen feet 
in length, and in width twenty, although the 
effect is rather wider, for an additional three 
and a half feet along the entrance side are 
raised into a shallow landing that leads to the 
stairway. At the other side of the room is a 
great fireplace built of brick, with a stepping- 
up hearth and a high, plain mantel; a generous 
fireplace it is, ready to take big logs and 
blaze them up, and well furnished with 
wrought-iron firedogs and a long black peel 
and fork. You can see how easy the chairs 
and the long couch are, but you must imagine 
that the Oriental rugs have deep rose tones, 
and that the same colors are repeated in the 
curtains and the glow of the lamps which are 
placed, as all lamps should be, where they are 
necessary; there is no arbitrary lighting, no 
relentless side-fixtures or unbecoming over- 
head chandelier. 

At right angles to the fireplace is a very 
individual and interesting alcove; it not only 
breaks the monotony of line and thus adds to 
the intimate effect, but it is really most prac- 
tical, for at either end is a deep recess: one 
fitted with bookshelves, the other made into 
a pamphlet-case, convenient and necessary for 
a professorial household. The small-paned 
glass door leads out to a side-porch, a square 
porch that has the high merit of seeming an 
integral part of the house, a quality of build- 
ing-mercy that extends to the sleeping-porch 
directly above it. And | like the way it is 
boarded straight to the top on two sides, and 
the sturdy posts of silver-gray hemlock that 
support it. 

Within, the wood is cypress, and cypress, 
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THE FIREPLACE END OF THE LIVING-ROOM. 
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THE CEILING IS OF WOOD AND WOODEN 


POSTS ARE CARRIED DOWN AT INTERVALS ALONG THE WALLS 


like walnut, has a soul. Gulf cypress forms 
the doors, and makes them panels of dark 
beauty, while the rest is South Carolina cy- 
press. And all the chamfering and hand- 
hewing was done in the house by a clever 
foreman that the H.’s were so fortunate as to 
discover. I am sure that this is one reason 
why the house is so ‘belonging’; there is no 
suggestion at all of stereotyped woodwork. 

As I said, the hall runs along one side of the 


living-room, and you look straight from the 
front door to the dining-room. Or rather, you 
would, if the privacy of the dining-room was 
not protected by glass doors, small-paned 
again, and hung inside with a goldish-brown 
silk fabric, falling in soft folds, and broken by 
little self-figurings. On the way through the 
hall you may have noticed some interesting 
furniture: a huge Gothic chair of carved oak, 
anexcellent banjo-clock, (Continued on page 161) 





THE DOOR FROM THE VESTIBULE OPENS DIRECTLY INTO A LARGE, RESTFUL ROOM WHICH 
IS LIVING-ROOM AND HALL COMBINED 
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cA Consideration 


a advice with regard to the choice 
of perennials is very nearly as parlous an 
undertaking as recommending one’s favorite 
book. In the case of the books, I have learned 
after many well-meant but unfortunate en- 
deavors to limit strictly to a few friends, whose 
tastes in such matters are much like my own, 
all chatter of my newest find. But in the other 
case, that of the perennials, | am too much of 
an enthusiast to be able to remain altogether 
quiet. Then, too, it seems to me to be the 
bounden duty of those who have the time and 
space to. try out any large number of; the lesser 
known, as well as the more commonly seen, 
species of the most dependable of the hardy 
standbys, to give other flower lovers, with per- 
haps more limited opportunities for .experi- 
menting, the results of their own trials. 

And now | feel that I must say a word about 
columbines, of which during the past three or 
four years I have been making rather extensive 
plantings in an endeavor to find out for myself 
whether we have been quite reasonable in 
limiting the sorts commonly grown in our gar- 















LONG-SPURRED HYBRID COLUMBINES 


COLUMBINES 


of Some of the More Desirable Garden Forms of This 


Lovely Early Summer Flower 
BY JOHN L. REA 


dens to the justly popular long-spurred varie- 
ties, which have so largely displaced the older 
and perhaps more primitive forms. My con- 
clusion is that we have been neither quite fair 
to our gardens nor to the columbines. 

Before describing in any detail the best of 
the dozen or so species and varieties that have 
seemed most worth while in my own garden 
and borders, it might be well to say a few words 
in the nature of a general introduction. 

The names columbine and aquilegia have 
rather interesting derivations. Columbine, the 
more common English name, is generally sup- 
posed to refer to the resemblance of the petals 
to the pigeon, of which the sepals form the 
extended wings, while the Latin name, aqui- 
legia, is derived from aquilegus, water-drawer, 











I. DOUBLE WHITE COLUMBINE 

- A SPURLESS COLUMBINE 

+ FLOWERS OF THE DAINTY 

DWARF ALPINE SPECIES 

- THE PERPETUAL BLOOMING 

COLUMBINE 

AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA, A 
GEM AMONG COLUMBINES 
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which bears witness to the fact that the plant 
likes plenty of water. 

The plant is in its many species a native of 
the temperate parts of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. The United States alone possesses 
some.ten wild species, and Europe and Asia 
many more. 

As with so many of our garden flowers, the 
various species of the columbine are so prone 
to ‘sport’ or hybridize that it is no longer quite 
possible to trace out in every case the exact 
parentage with anything like scientific ac- 
curacy. For practical purposes, then, let me 
classify them for the moment rather with re- 
gard to their general appearance than to their 
scientific ratings. They fall naturally into four 
groups: the long-spurred varieties; those with 
the medium spurs, of which the older garden 
varieties are the main examples; the very short- 
spurred kinds; and those in which the spurs are 
entirely lacking. 

At present the very long-spurred sorts seem 
the most popular, perhaps because in some re- 
spects they are newer. (Continued on page 166) 
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HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
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Paul J. Weber Edwin Sherrill Dodge, Archite 


THE HALLWAY IN THE HOUSE OF MRS. R. M. BISSELL, AT FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT, HAS A WALL PAPER WITH A SMALL 
LATTICE-PATTERN IN SHADES OF GRAY, WHICH HARMONIZES WITH THE TAUPE CARPET AND THE SOFT TONES IN THE PANEL 
OF THE ANCIENT CUPID AND PSYCHE WALL PAPER ON THE LANDING. THE STAIR CARPET IS OF MULBERRY VELOURS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Four Views oF THE Livinc-Room 
IN THE 
House oF Mrs. R. M. BissELy 


Farmington, Connecticut 


Epwin SHERRILL Dopce, 


ARCHITECT 
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Paul J. Weber 


THE LIVING-ROOM IS GIVEN AN L-SHAPE BY THE 
ALCOVE WHICH IS SEPARATED FROM IT BY A LARGE 
ARCHED OPENING. THIS ALCOVE ADDS AN EFFECT OF 
SPACE EVEN GREATER THAN THE INCREASED FLOOR 
AREA IT CONTRIBUTES, AND FURTHERMORE PROVIDES 
FOR INTERESTING GROUPS OF FURNITURE WHICH 
SPEAK OF HOSPITALITY. THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS ON 
THE LEFT PAGE SHOW THE END OF THE LIVING-ROOM. 
THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE ARE TAKEN 
LOOKING INTO THE ALCOVE 


THE WALLS AND CARPET ARE PUTTY COLORED, AND THE 
CURTAINS OF APPLE-GREEN SATIN ARE HUNG UNDER 
GILT CORNICES. IN THE ALCOVE IS A FINE AUBUSSON 
CARPET. NOTE THE INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT OF 
BOOKCASES AROUND THE WINDOW OPENING, AND IN 
THE ARCHWAY. THE FURNITURE REPRESENTS SEVERAL 
PERIODS, WITH A FEW STRIKING PIECES OF EMPIRE, BUT 
ALL HARMONIOUSLY GROUPED 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THESE TWO ROOMS PRESENT 

AN INTERESTING CONTRAST IN 

CHARACTER. THE LIVING- 

ROOM IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 

ABOVE, WITH ITS DELICATE 

PANELING, MAKES AS APPRO- 

PRIATE A SETTING FOR THE 

LATER GEORGIAN PIECES OF 

FURNITURE AS DO THE ROUGH 

Saeebe sn ; PLASTER WALLS FOR THE 
HEAVIER, EARLIER TYPE OF 

FURNITURE IN THE LIBRARY 

INTERIORS IN THE House oF W1L1AM J. Ryan, Esa., NEw York cas tanedt “eteiataeninns ait “iaeiaiiens 


Bradley Delehanty, Architeét 
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WoobDs FOR INTERIOR CABINETWORK AND FURNITURE 


A Discussion of Various Treatments of Those with Natural Beauty of Grain 


HE purpose of this article, is to describe 
T briefly and in a rather practical manner, 
the qualities peculiar to the various species of 
the most popular woods, and their suitability 
for use in connection with the construction of 
fixed cabinetwork, finished floors, and furni- 
ture. 

It is our intention to consider carefully the 
woods used, and method of construction fol- 
lowed, when the exposed surface is to be fin- 
ished in paint, and again, when it is necessary 
to employ the natural beauty of the grain and 
figure in the wood as part of the surface 
decoration. 

In the former case the appearance of the 
wood itself is of secondary importance. Its 
prime function is to form as it were ‘in a dec- 
orative sense’ a ground of various planes and 
shapes, upon which to build up a surface 
treatment in paint. For large wall spaces or 
panels, the use of hard plaster or Keene’s 
cement lined with prepared canvas before 
painting, will fulfill most, if not all, of 
our present-day requirements. Soundness of 
structure is of prime importance in this con- 
nection, as any movement of the material 
caused by the shrinkage or swelling of the 
wood, due to the changing temperature or any 
imperfections, such as loose joints or cracks, 
loose knots or sap, would in time show through 
the paint and mar the finished work. 

In the second place, when the grain and 
figure of the actual wood show in the finished 
work, great care should be exercised in the 
selection and matching of the wood to be used. 
In this case the surface may be left in its 
natural state after it has been smoothed by 
the plane, without any further toning or sur- 
face treatment; or it may be carefully finished 
with sandpaper and stained so as to form an 


and Those Suitable for Painting 
BY E. J. TUDOR 
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EFFECT OF SAWING THROUGH CENTRE 
TO PREVENT STAR. SHAICE IN DRYING 


the exogenous trees and the damage that 
may be done to logs in the form of shakes 


| 
Sections showing the method of growth of 
due to contraction during seasoning | 


integral part of a color 
scheme, and then fin- 
ished either with or 
without a polish as 
may be desired. 


Trees 


The trees from which 
we obtain wood are 
classed by the botanist 
as endogenous and ex- 
ogenous. The endogens 
add to their substance 
from the outside in- 


Table Top 





Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


layers or rings. An annual ring consists 
usually of two parts, a light part and a dark, 
the former representing the spring growth and 
the latter the summer wood. The transverse 
section shows besides these rings three easily 
distinguishable parts. The bark; the woody 
substance next the bark, commonly known as 
sapwood; and the heart or timber wood. If 
we examine the section closer, we shall notice 
the medullary rays radiating outward from 
the pith, and smaller rays extending inward 
from the bark, but not penetrating to the 
pith, also the cambium layer between the 
bark and the sapwood. The inner layer of the 
bark was used by the ancients for the making 
of books, and is on this account known as 
liber. 

Trees of this type abound in great variety, 
and are divided botanically into two great 
classes, deciduous and coniferous. Trees that 
shed their leaves in the autumn are said to be 
deciduous, as for example, the oak, walnut, 
mahogany, and so forth. Coniferae, asa rule, are 
evergreens and constitute an order of plants 
which bear cones. The pines, fir, and cedar 
are typical of this class. 

Timber is divided into hardwoods 
and softwoods. It is from the broad- 
leaved or deciduous trees that we 
obtain the hardwoods, with various 
exceptions, and from the spindle 
needle or narrow-leaved trees that 
we get the softwoods. The best tim- 
ber for our purpose is obtained from 
trees that have reached maturity, and 
these should be felled in midwinter 
when the sap is down, and the mois- 
ture in the tree is therefore at its 
minimum. A tree newly felled and 
roughly hewn is known as a log. 


wards, without any def- 
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Rosewood cross-banding 








These logs are unsuitable for immedi- 
ate use as they contain a great amount 
of moisture or sap which it is neces- 
sary to dry out. Considerable con- 
traction in bulk and weight takes 


inite distinction be- to outer border 

tween the bark and the 2. Harewood outer ground 
(stained sycamore) 

3. Oval of crotch mahogany 

4. Banding to small oval 

of sycamore 

. Centre of small oval of 
satinwood crotch 

Black and white lines 


wood proper. The 
palms and the bamboo 
are typical examples 
of this class. These 5 
woods have very little 

commercial value, and 6. 
are little used except- 

ing in the tropical countries where they grow. 
The wood of a species of palm is known as 
porcupine or partridge wood because of its 
beautiful markings, and on this account it is 
used for fancy walking-sticks and cut into 










Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


Table Top : a, 
1. Border of maple burl veneers for inlaid work. The bamboo is Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 
2. Cross-banding of satinwood scarcely important enough to notice, in spite Table Top 
3. Dark ground of crotch walnut (American) of its unfortunate introduction into the furni- . Satinwood cross-banding 
4. Oval and semicircular panels of maple ture trade, where it is used for the construc- . Satinwood plain 


Rosewood sectors 

. Satinwood fan (fine figure) 
. Rosewood banding 

. Marquetry of stained bolly 


burl 

. Marquetry panels of holly stained and 
shaded in dark walnut ground 

6. Black and white lines 


tion of cheap articles of furniture. 
The exogenous trees add to their substance 
from the interior outward, forming annual 
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place during the drying out or 
seasoning process, and great care 
should be exercised to prevent 
damage to the timber in the 
form of shakes. To avoid this it 
is often necessary to cut the log 
‘ongitudinally into two parts or 
into rough sizes soon after felling. 
If it is not convenient to do this, 
the logs are often floated in 
water downstream on the first 
lap of the journey toward the 
mill. This immersion in water 
not only acts as a solvent to the 
sap, but forces the latter out, 
and hastens the ultimate season- 
ing process. This method al- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Courtesy of W. J. Sloane 
Sideboard Front 


1. European oak 
2. Inlay and parquetry house design made from natural-colored holly and 


lows the wood to take up its set stained 


gradually, and prevents damage 
that would otherwise occur if 
dried too quickly. The logs are usually stacked 
in covered sheds where they are placed one 
upon the other with strips of wood between to 
allow the air to circulate freely on all sides. 
When sufficient time has elapsed for the logs 
to dry, they are converted at the sawmill into 
usable sizes or boards of standard thickness. 
These again are stacked one upon another 





























| Building Up Laminating and Veneers 





Fig. 1. Section through a built-up and | 
veneered door frame 
Fig. 2. Section through a built-up and 
laminated door panel. The 
beveled edge to panel made of | 
solid wood, tongued and | 
grooved to edge of panel 
Fig. 3. Section through a built-up and 
laminated table top. Top and 
bottom veneers of similar 
thickness and strength 
Fig. 4. Section through a built-up and 
laminated board showing the 
direction of the grain in the 
various layers 
Fig. 5. Large column or drum showing 
various joints 
Fig. 6. Small columnor large turned leg. 
Common wood is used for 
| centre 
Fig. 7. Curved laminated panel or 
| drawer front. ‘A’ veneer, 
| 
| 


wn 


“B’ core. Grain running in 
opposite directions. ‘C’ face 
veneer running in same dtrec- 
tion as ‘B’ 








3. Dark marquetry of rosewood 


with strips between for a second period of air- 
drying or seasoning, after which the timber is 
shipped to merchants in various parts of the 
country for distribution to the workers in 
wood. Before being used, the wood is sub- 
jected by the manufacturer to a further drying 
process known as kiln-drying or drying by 
heat. It is at first saturated by steam in the 
kiln and then gradually dried until the mois- 
ture content of the wood is reduced to about 
5 per cent, rendering it safe and fit for 
general use. 
V eneering 


Veneers are thin layers of wood either saw- 
cut, knife-cut or rotary-cut; they vary in 
thickness according to the requirements and 
purposes for which they are used. Many peo- 
ple have an erroneous idea that veneer is used 
for cheapness, but this is not so. That it en- 
ables the cabinetmaker to use to the best 
advantage a beautiful figured piece of wood is 
true, as it is possible for him to cut as it were 
twenty boards from one, all finely figured. 
These he can glue onto wood which has little 
or no figure. We should remember, however, 
that it would be next to an impossibility for 
him to use this finely figured wood in the 
solid, even if he wished to do so, as the grain 
is often short and twisted. This condition of 
the grain, which gives the beauty to the wood, 
would cause the solid panel to crack and twist 
out of shape, shrink in size, or swell, according 
to the temperature of the moment. Even 
when finely figured wood is straight enough 
in the grain to be used in the solid piece, it is 
advisable and safer to cut it into veneers and 
use it in the manner described above. In this 
way a similar type of figure cut from the same 
log can be spread over a large area giving a 
more uniform and pleasing appearance to the 
finished work than would be the case if the 
wood used was obtained from various trees, 
especially when the work in question is per- 
haps the paneling and fittings of a room. 

The main purpose of veneering as practised 
in this country is, however, not always to 
obtain a finished surface of great beauty, but 
to enable us to build work that will stand the 
climatic conditions; work that will neither 


shrink under steam heat nor 
swell in the humid days of sum- 
mer, and with a surface which 
will stay flat at all times. 

Our chief concern is not the 
building up of perfect work in 
the factory (this is not difficult), 
but to construct work that will 
remain in perfect condition when 
it has been installed in the 
form of fixed cabinet-work, 
or made into movable furniture 
of various kinds. Therefore 
to guard against trouble, all 
work of first-class quality is 
built up and laminated, and 
this is all the more necessary 
when the work is to be finished 
in paint as previously explained. 
It is only when we try to imitate 
the antique, using such woods as oak, walnut, 
and so forth, that cabinetwork is entirely con- 
structed from solid material in the full knowt 
edge that the irregular surfaces and cracks 
brought about by the various changes in 
temperature will give a more ancient appear- 
ance to the work. 

Of course, there are many modern articles 
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Floors 


Figs. 1 and 2. Typical French parquet- 
ry floor designs 
Fig. 3. Herringbone design 
Fig. 4. Alternating squares 
Fig. 5. Section through a wide built- 
up board 
. 6. Floor of wide built-up Yoands 
in random widths 


Fig 











of furniture where solid wood can be used to 
advantage, even for large surfaces, especially 
if quarter-sawn material is selected. When 
surfaces are found veneered, it is generally a 
case of the manufacturer playing safe, owing 
to the fact that he is expected to make good 
any defects due to faulty construction. 


Laminating 


A wide surface, such as a door panel or a 
table top, is not only veneered both back and 
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front, but the groundwork upon which the 
veneer is applied is built up of many pieces, 
and is known as a core. Narrow strips of a 
common wood, such as chestnut or pine with 
the edges matched, are glued together to 
make the required width. The annual rings of 
the wood (when not quarter-sawn) being re- 
versed so that the heart side of each alternat- 
ing strip is on top. This precaution tends to 
keep the core straight or flat. Next, the core 
is veneered on two sides with a common 
veneer, the grain of which crosses the core 
usually at right angles. The surface veneers 
are next applied on both sides, the grain run- 
ning in the same direction as the original 
core. 

All these layers are glued together and 
placed in a veneer press. They were formerly 
placed between heated boards or zinc plates 
known as cauls, where the superfluous glue 
was pressed out, and the surfaces brought into 
close contact; but the modern practice is to 
usé special cold-water glue for this purpose 
where pressure only is necessary without the 
addition of heat. When a sufficient time has 
elapsed, the panel or panels are removed and 
placed in a drying press between strips. 
These allow the air to circulate on both sides, 
and at the same time keep the material flat 
while the moisture from the glue dries out. 

Drying presses are usually on wheels, and 
when loaded up with a full complement of 
material they are pushed into a drying- 
chamber where they are allowed to remain 
for a period of from five days to two weeks 
before the surface is dressed for use. Material 
prepared and dried in this manner remains 
flat and rarely ever gives trouble afterwards. 
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Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


Table Top 


1. Outer cross-banding of selected straight- 
grained walnut 

2. Inner banding made from two narrow strips 
of walnut (known as feathered banding) 

3. Top proper veneered with selected English 
walnut 


The framing for the stiles and rails of doors 
is built up in a slightly different manner than 
the wider surfaces. The surface veneer which 
is generally thicker than that prepared for 
panel-work is glued direct on to the centre 
core which is formed by gluing together 3-inch 
boards and afterward cutting them to the 
thickness desired, the edges of the original 
boards forming the face of the core stock. 
When panels are finished on the edge with a 
bevel, the latter is usually formed from solid 
material tongued and grooved to the edge of 
the panel and mitred at the angles, unless it is 
to imitate solid panels when the direction of 











Conversion of Timber 





Various methods are employed to saw the 
logs into boards. 


Fig. 1 shows all the boards cut radially. 


Fig. 2 shows three different methods of 
quarter or rift sawing. If either of the 
above methods 1s employed, the annual 
rings are cut through radially. The 
boards or veneers cut in this manner 
have a similar figure, and when joined 
together to form large panels have a much 
finer appearance, besides offering more 
equal wearing-surface. The shrinking 
and swelling and movement of boards so 
cut ts reduced to a minimum; both sides 
being similar, the pull is equalized. 


Fig. 3 shows the method sometimes em- 
ploved to convert pitch pine to obtain 
boards of a similar appearance and 
figure. 

Fig. 4 shows various methods to obtain a 
special kind of a beam or post, illustrat- 
ing that the strength of the column or 
beam or stick changes according to the 
manner in which it 1s cut from the tree. 
Notice the position of the pith. 


Fig. 5. Tangent cutting showing that 
boards cut in the manner indicated, in 
drying, curve away from the centre. 


Fig. 6 shows another method known as the 
Riga method of converting oak into 
billets. ‘B’ is a post which contains the 
pith. The billets, ‘C,’ are later con- 
verted into boards and the angular parts 
are quarter sawn into boards. 


Fig. 7 shows a method often employed to 
obtain pine planks; two thick planks are 
cut from the centre and two thinner 
planks from each side or vice versa. 
The thinner planks in the diagram are 
partly composed of sapwood; indicated 
by the parts beyond the dotted circle. 


Fig. 8 shows the tangent cutting generally 
employed for converting the commoner 
woods where the appearance of the grain 
is a secondary consideration. These 
boards will have a tendency to curl as 
shown by Figure 5. If used for core 
stock, they are cut up into narrow strips 
and rejointed with the heart side of every 
other strip reversed. 


Fig. 9 shows a method employed in con- 
verting Slavonian or Austrian oak. ‘A,’ 
billets or flitches ‘B,’ planks, ‘C,’ angu- 
lar pieces to be cut into flooring strips. 
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the grain of the panel is continued by cross- 
banding. 


Floors 


The modern practice is first to lay a rough 
floor of common wood. This is usually laid 
diagonally across the room instead of being 
parallel with the side wall. This rough flooring 
forms a ground to which the finished floor is 
secured. The finished floor may be made up 
of narrow strips about 2} inches on face by 
té inch thick with edges matched, or it may 
be built up in various ways. If the general 
treatment of the room calls for wide boards in 
random widths, ranging from 5 inches up to 
10, these are built up and are not solid, as 
people usually imagine. The structure is 
generally of chestnut formed of two narrow 
outer strips running in the direction of the 
finished floor, and a centre part running at 
right angles tongued into same. On top of 
this is glued the finish which is usually about 
} inch thick. When wide boards are built up 
in this way, they do not shrink or curl; there- 
fore the joints are always tight and the floor 
does not creak as would be the case if the floor 
was made of solid boards. 

There is another kind of floor, known as 
parquetry floor, which is built up of small 
pieces of flooring in various lengths and 
widths to form a pattern. The simplest form 
is known as herringbone design; another is 
formed of narrow pieces laid together to form 
squares, the direction of the grain in every 
square running at right angles to its fellow. 





Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 
Table Top 

1. Outer border of English walnut 

2. Dark narrow half-inch bandings of rose- 
wood 

3. Light ground made from laburnum oyster 
veneers. Oyster veneers are cut from the 
end section of a small branch of the tree, 
generally at an angle of 45° 

4. Dark geometrical figures made up from 
lignum-vitae oyster veneers 

5. Narrow white lines of holly 
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These simple types are nailed and glued one 
piece at a time directly to the sub- or under- 
floor. Then there is a more elaborate floor of 
French design, where each repeat of the pat- 
tern is arranged and glued down to a framed 
ground in the factory and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


our intention to show the natural grain or 
figure of the wood in the finished product. 
Chief among these we find oak, walnut, 
mahogany, and satinwood. The early crafts- 
men made much of their finest work in oak. 





pher Wren was using it for wall paneling and 
church fitments. 

It is interesting to note how these early 
craftsmen cut their timber and boards from 
the log. The early boards were obtained by 

splitting the logs along 








later shipped to the build- 





ing to be laid in complete 
sections in squares of 
from 3 to 4 feet. 

The woods in common 
use for floors are oak, 
maple, hard pine, teak, 
pitch pine, birch, pine, 
beech, and so forth, with 
various other woods, used 
for special requirements. 
The best finish for floors 
is to fill them with a filler 
wax, give this time to 
harden, then wax the sur- 
face with beeswax from 
time to time. 
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the medullary rays or 
else by quarter sawing. 
Quarter sawing — sawing 
boards out of a log in such 
a manner that the annual 
rings are cut through 
radially — although 
wasteful in a way, is 
recognized as the best 
method to employ. Not 
only does this method 
give greater uniformity 
of surface and greater 
strength, but is also em- 
ployed for the sake of the 














| beauty and even grain 
| thus obtained. Wood cut 








Woods for painted 


work are selected as a 
(are Lie? ( irs 
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rule from the following, Boe \\ DPS 
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with various exceptions, 
depending upon the lo- 
cality. Wild black 
cherry, soft white pine, 
whitewood obtained prin- 
cipally from the tulip tree 
and sweet or red gum, and 
so forth. Cherry is hard 
and the grain is of very 
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fine texture which makes 
it most suitable for in- 














in this manner has better 
wearing qualities. This 
can be observed on floors 
or where the surface is 
exposed to considerable 
wear while its liability to 
warp — shrink and swell 
—is reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is chiefly due to 
these advantages that 
much of the early oak- 
work is to-day in such a 
good state of preserva- 
tion. There are many 

















cabinetwork when much 

cut up or moulded. It is 

usually the wood men- 

tioned when a specifica- 

tion calls for high-class | 
work, to be built up, 
laminated and veneered 
in the best possible man- 
ner. On the other hand, 
white pine probably stays 
in place or ‘stands’ better 
than any other wood, and 
is the best wood to use 
when the additional cost 
of lamination is prohib- 


terior trim, fitments, and | 
| 
| 











different kinds of oak and 
it is rather unfortunate 
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\ | grown timber. The Eng- 
| lish oak in_ particular, 
although more difficult to 
work, is superior to any 
other for interior fitments 
and furniture of quality. 
Its hard surface very soon 
acquires a pleasing patina. 
Slavonian oak is also im- 
ported in large quantities. 
It is straight in the grain, 
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itive. It is the most de- 
sirable wood to use for all 








Typical Designs for Veneered Surfaces in Various Fancy Woods 





kinds of trimwork as it | 
possesses the advantage 
of being very straight in 
the grain, is free from 
knots, does not warp or 





Figs. 1, 3, 7, 9. Panels, doors, or table tops 
Fig. 2. Various bandings 
Fig. 4. Inlaid patera 


Fig. 5. Drawer fronts 
Fig. 6. Inlaid husk motif | 
Fig. 8. Various table legs 


9g soft and easy to work, and 
has a very interesting 
small figure. It can be 
| _ easily stained and finished 
in imitation of the an- 
| tique. American oaks, 
| both the white and the red, 








crack in seasoning and is 
an excellent base for veneered work. The best 
qualities are now so expensive, however, that 
whitewood, gum, and other woods are often 
used as substitutes, especially in our modern 
apartments where the difference in workman- 
ship and standing qualities of the trim bear a 
very marked difference to the carefully exe- 
cuted pinework of earlier days. 

There are many woods suitable when it is 


They used it in their churches for the con- 
struction of roofs, screens, and other fitments. 
Often it was elaborately carved and otherwise 
embellished with gold and colored decora- 
tions. Oak was the wood chiefly used in the 
Gothic, Tudor, and earlier Stuart periods for 
constructional work, wall paneling and furni- 
ture; even when walnut usurped its place for 
furniture in the later Stuart period, Sir Christo- 


are not so pleasing in ap- 
pearance as the oaks previously mentioned. 
They have a coarse grain with larger markings 
and are not so easily stained. The red and 
white should not be mixed in the paneling of a 
room as the staining and finishing tends to em- 
phasize their differences. When due care has 
been exercised in the selection and matching of 
the oak used in the paneling of a room, the 
staining can be done (Continued on page 170) 


| European oaks are much ; 
| superior to ourown native-.. 
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FouR HOUSES IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 
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Jobn Wallace Gillies 


Tue House oF RicHarp McManon, Ese 
Amityville, Long Island 


Howarp Major, ARcHITECT 


THIS HOUSE OF NINE ROOMS AND ENCLOSED PORCH WAS BUILT THREE YEARS AGO FOR LESS THAN 

$20,000. WITH ITS SEVERAL ELLS IT FOLLOWS THE LINES OF THE LONG ISLAND FARMHOUSE AND 

HAS BEEN BROUGHT CLOSE TO THE GROUND BY THE BUILDING OF A TERRACE EIGHTEEN INCHES 

HIGH IN FRONT. AT THE REAR THIS TERRACE IS OMITTED, THUS GIVING THE CELLAR GOOD LIGHT 

AND VENTILATION. THE HOUSE IS OF WHITE CLAPBOARDS, AND THE SHUTTERS ARE PAINTED GRAY 
INSTEAD OF THE MORE USUAL GREEN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 




















Philip B. Wallace 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE House oF W1L1L1AM JENKS WRIGHT, Esq. 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Cart A. ZIEGLER, ARCHITECT 


THIS HOUSE, OF THE TYPICAL LEDGE STONE OF PHILADELPHIA, EXEMPLIFIES TO A MARKED DEGREE 

THE QUALITIES OF STURDINESS AND SIMPLICITY WHICH ARE SO CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WORK 

BEING DONE IN THIS VICINITY. THE FLOOR PLANS SHOW THAT THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE 

HAS BEEN WELL UTILIZED FOR SERVICE ON THE FIRST FLOOR, AND FOR CLOSETS AND BATHS ON 
THE SECOND 














FIRST AND SECOND 











FLOOR PLANS 
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' 
THE House 
OF 


Ratpu W. ZIMMERMAN, Esq. 





| Winnetka, Illinois 
i ZIMMERMAN, SAxE & ZIMMERMAN 
f 


ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THIS HOUSE IS A SUCCESSFUL EXAMPLE OF THE 
ENGLISH COTTAGE TYPE BUILT OF BRICK AND 
STONE. ITS LOW EAVES WHICH BRING IT 





CLOSE TO THE GROUND AND ITS LARGE 
WINDOWS WHICH REDUCE ITS SCALE, HELP TO 
| GIVE IT THE CHARM OF THE SMALL HOUSES OF 
MEDIAVAL ENGLAND 
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Photographs by Philip Wallace 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THE House 


OF 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


R. BroGnarp OKIE, 


ARCHITECT 


HAS BEEN USED WITH EQUAL SUCCESS. 


Miss Mary CAMPBELL GYGER 


THIS HOUSE SHOWS AN INTERESTING VARIA- 
TION FROM THE STONEWORK OF THE HOUSE 
ON PAGE 134, BUT THE SAME WOODEN TRIM 


PORCH DETAIL SHOULD BE CAREFULLY NOTED, 

FOR, LIKE ALL SIMPLE THINGS THAT ARE 

GOOD, IT IS THE RESULT OF MORE STUDY 
THAN A CASUAL GLANCE WOULD REVEAL 
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FURNISHING FIVE ROOMS FOR $500 


How It Was Adually Done by a Newly--Married Couple 
BY ELIZABETH AND CYRUS KAUFFMAN 


LTHOUGH a four-legged stool, a table, 
two chairs, and a black walnut chest do 
not seem a very commodious outfit with which 
to start homekeeping, these were the sole 
articles of furniture which Betty and Robert 
possessed when they inserted their engraved 
card in the doorplate of their five-room apart- 
ment and announced they would soon be ‘at 
home’ to their friends. 

There was no rich uncle or aunt who had 
promised to furnish their home, nor did they 
have that proverbial (so often advised) $2000 
in the bank with which to buy rugs, chairs, 
tables, and all the accessories, yet these two 
people, like many other impecunious young, 
desired to be married, have a home of their 
own and make it as delightful and artistic as 





Photographs by Antoinetze Perrest 


could be done on a small sum, in this case $500. 

For $500 was the sum which Betty and 
Robert had to spend. ‘Good gracious!’ ex- 
claimed a friend who later learned of their ac- 
complishment, ‘had n’t they any regard for 
their health? Five hundred dollars would 
hardly buy the bedding and the ice-chest, to 
say nothing of completely furnishing a house!’ 

But this is how Betty with a little artistic 
ability, a love for line and design, and Robert 
with his careful planning and patience, com- 
pletely furnished a five-room house. 

Their experience may be of some interest to 
other young folks who would like to marry, 
have a home of their own, but who without the 
necessary financial backing lack courage. 

The one table referred to was an old mahog- 
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THE OLD DINING-ROOM TABLE AND 
TWO OF THE OLD-TIME CHAIRS IN 
REPOSE AGAINST A WALL SPACE. WHEN 
THE DINNER TABLE IS SET, THE TAPERS, 
SHINING IN THEIR SOCKETS, LIGHT UP 
THE DULL MAHOGANY AND CAST A 
MELLOW GLOW ABOUT THE ENCIRCLED 
GUESTS 


any library table which had come down to 
Betty from her grandmother. This piece of 
furniture and the two chairs and stool, which 
were antiques, decided the style of furnishing. 
Betty and Robert agreed upon antique Colonial 
furniture, first, because of its beauty and 
genteelness and second, because they planned 
at some future date to build or buy a Colonial 
house in which this period furniture would be 
at once at home and in keeping. Then, too, if 
they were unable to secure just the antiques 
desired it would be quite easy to add any of 
the fine reproductions to their old pieces. 
With this plan in mind there followed many 
weeks of hunting through antique and second- 
hand shops. There were trips to department 
stores and to fine furniture houses, sometimes 
to buy, more often to (Continued on page 172) 





THE POLISHED SURFACE OF THE, SERV- 
ING-TABLE IS THE RESULT OF HOURS OF 
LOVE AND LABOR. A RECENT GIFT OF A 
LIVING-ROOM CLOCK FINDS THE OLD 
KITCHEN CLOCK IN THE DINING-ROOM 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF ROOMS WHICH 
ARE FURNISHED AT A COST OF MANY 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, BUT HOURS OF 
PLANNING AND LOVING TOIL MADE 
THIS COMFORTABLE LIVING-ROOM POS- 
SIBLE AT A SLIGHT EXPENDITURE 
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BEAUTIFUL 


‘WESTWOOD’ 


The Estate of J. L. Severance, Esq. 
mn 


Pasadena, California 


Paut G. Tuiene, LAanpscaPpE ARCHITECT 





‘WESTWOOD’ IS AN OLD ESTATE WHOSE GROUNDS HAVE BEEN 
COMPLETELY REMODELED AND BROUGHT INTO THE ORDERLY 
ARRANGEMENT WHICH THE PLAN AND PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW. 
THE OLD HOUSE IS TO BE TORN DOWN AND A NEW ONE 
BUILT AT A LATER DATE, BUT BY TAKING THIS PROPERTY AND 
RESHAPING IT THE OWNER HAS THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF OLD 
TREES AND WELL-GROWN SHRUBBERY. THE PHOTOGRAPH 
ABOVE SHOWS THE GARDEN HOUSE AT THE END OF THE LILY 
POOL IN THE NORTHEAST CORNER OF THE GROUNDS 
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ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE STEPS LOOKING FROM THE PERGOLA UP TOWARD 
THE LONG GRASS PANEL WHICH, HOWEVER, IS HIDDEN BY A WALL 
MAKING EACH OF THESE GARDEN AREAS A SEPARATE UNIT. BELOW IS AN 


EXCELLENT FOUNTAIN EFFECTIVELY PLACED AGAINST A HIGH WALL 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THESE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE GREAT BEAUTY OF THE TREATMENT 
OF THE POOL, EFFECTIVELY ENCLOSED BY PERGOLA, SUMMERHOUSE, 
AND WALLS. ALL THESE ARE TIED TOGETHER WITH REAL SKILL AND 
REVEAL A SPOT AS BEAUTIFUL AS MANY OF THE OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
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TUDOR PLACE 
A Georgian House in the District of Columbia 


BY ROSE GREELY 


HERE are few Georgian houses in New 

England which have not appeared in 
print. Remote though they may be, they are 
sought out by artists, historians, and architects; 
they are sketched, photographed, and written 
about, until they are known to every lover of 
the beautiful. The student of Colonial archi- 
tecture knows his towns by heart. Perhaps he 
has never been in Newburyport, but in his 
mind he can wander down High Street, feast- 
ing here on a Georgian doorway, there on the 
lovely mass of an old brick house, and beyond 
on a garden of box-edged fruits and flowers, 
breathing still of the Colonial days that saw its 
paths laid out. 

In the South it is different. Some famous 
towns we all know — Annapolis, Williamsburg, 
names to conjure with. Some houses, too well 
known to be neglected, are photographed and 
written about. But the byways are unexplored. 
Little known beyond their immediate neigh- 
borhood, there are overgrown box-gardens 
planted a hundred and fifty years ago; there 
are old slave-quarters as beautiful in mass as 
the old cottages of New England; there are 
stately Georgian mansions cut off by bad 
roads and unheeded by the outside world. 
They are seldom on the highway as the New 
England Colonial houses are. Sometimes they 
are hidden by groves of trees, sometimes one 
can see them upon distant hills, tempting one 
to trespass. The drives may lead across open 
fields, or wind through groves of oak and 
chestnut, but always there are gates to open. 


CLIMBING ROSES CLOSE TO THE HOUSE 

THROW OUT LONG BRANCHES THAT 

SWAY IN THE BREEZE, CASTING IN- 
TRICATE SHADOWS ON THE PLASTER 


Perseverance one must have and temerity — 
or better still letters of introduction — but in 
the end one is repaid. 

Most of the great houses of the South, built 
for more sophisticated living than that of New 
England, are more elaborate. Many of them, 
because of the prosperity of the days just before 
the Civil War, have been in part rebuilt or 
added to within the last years, but few have 
been ruined by the altering. If they lack the 
simplicity and restraint of the New England 
Colonial houses, they have no less charm. 


Photographs by Schutz 
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THE WHOLE ASPECT OF THIS SIDE OF THE 
HOUSE SHOWS THAT THIS IS WHERE THE 
FAMILY LIVES: LONG WINDOWS OPEN 
TO THE LAWN, THE PASSAGE SUN-ROOM 
IS FULL OF FLOWERS; AND THE PORCH 
BECOMES A COMFORTABLE OUT-DOOR 
LIVING-ROOM 


Their beauty is akin rather to the late Georgian 
houses of England than to the Georgian houses 
of the North. There are two reasons why there 
should be this affinity between the English 
houses and those of the Southern colonies. 
First the Southern houses were usually built, 
like their English prototypes, of masonry — 
of brick, or stone, or plaster on a stone base — 
and so have the heavier masonry detail of the 
English houses rather than the lighter detail 
developed in New England to fit wood, which 
was found to be the cheapest building material 
in the North. Second, in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia at least, the connection with England 
was very strong; English ideals were introduced 
into the new life, and many of the larger 
houses were designed by English architects. 
They were rather bits of English architecture 
transplanted to the Colonies and adapted to 
their needs, than a new Colonial architecture. 

This English Georgian atmosphere is marked 
in the accompanying pictures of Tudor Place, 
Washington. Built in the District of Colum- 
bia at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it has since been surrounded, but not 
engulfed, by the city. A colored sketch would 
give a fairer view of it, showing the plaster sur- 
face of the house, almost burnt-orange under 
the eaves of the roof, and elsewhere toned by 
sun and rain to a paler color. Perhaps it could 
suggest, as no words or photographs can, the 
warmth and sunlight of the color against the 
dark foliage of the surrounding trees. 

The dignity of the front of the house is 
enhanced by a planting (Continued on page 175) 
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JASMINUM PRIMULINUM, ONE OF THE LOVELIEST CREEPERS OF FLORIDA 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWERS 
Some of the Newcomers in the Garden, ‘Both Here and Abroad 


QMETIMES I 

think to myself that, 
as a gardener, | must be 
like the church re- 
proached by St. Paul for 
continually seeking after 
some new thing. What 
is this wild desire for 
novelties? I believe it is 
a seeking after perfec- 
tion in flowers. It is the 
natural love of variety, of change, in the tem- 
perament of most Americans, that for the 
gardener is gratified by the opening pages of 
certain seed lists, whose headings ‘New and 
Rare Plants’ set one’s mind ablaze with eager- 
ness to see the unknown, the beautiful un- 
known. I contend that this is a lawful, indeed 
an admirable, form of curiosity: and this year I 
am amazed at what is set before us in the lists 
both here and abroad. But it should be under- 
stood that the novelties to be named and dis- 
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A PINK AND BUFF HONEYSUCKLE, LONICERA HECKROTTI 


BY MRS FRANCIS KING 


cussed here may not be only those of this year. 
They may be several years old. It is unsafe for 
one who does not know the histories of the 
development of strains of seeds, or of plants, to 
make positive statements as to their age: and | 
take no such responsibility in this bit of writ- 
ing. 

But here is an English list, fresh from the 
mail, headed with the glorious words ‘New 
Asters.” This means Michaelmas-daisies, the 
flower to which we are beginning, yes, only 
beginning, now to turn with a faint conception 
of what the hybridizers are doing with it; and 
on the third page of this list is one picture in 
black and white of single florets of asters of 
natural size, which measures two inches across. 
This is the variety Queen of Colwall, a pale- 
mauve flower, tall, semidouble and blooming in 
midseason with enormous flowers. Cloudy 
Blue is another that seems most attractive. 
Another large-flowered one, of a lavender- 
blue. This has a fine pyramidal growth. 

Little Boy Blue made a 
great sensation last year at 
the English shows. It is 
called the best blue yet 
raised, yet one may be very 
sure it is not a pure cobalt- 
blue flower. It is wise not 
to be misled in this matter 
of color. This flower is 
probably a rich blue-purple. 
Blue Gem is said to be very 
fine, and Countess is of a 
charming tone of rose. 

Let us make Time turn 
backward now in his flight, 
and mention the newer 
hollyhocks, for among bien- 
nials here is the double 
hollyhock called Exquisite, 
a flower which may be had 


in tones of rose and dark purple, very double 
and somewhat like a fringed petunia in appear- 
ance. Each petal is edged with white and has 
upon it a large blotch of color, while the flowers 
average five inches across. Chater’s hollyhock, 
Queen of Sheba, must be a most lovely thing 
‘with double flowers of primrose buff, with 
rosy reflections.’ Let us forget our troubles 
with hollyhock rust and sow some seeds of 
these beauties in fresh earth this autumn in 
faith that next year they will do well. 

Often have I spoken and written of the de- 
lightful small dahlia of the Mignon type, one of 
the most valuable of lower-growing plants for 
late bloom in the garden, and especially pretty 
with Michaelmas-daisies. The new Coltness 
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hybrids in dahlias, originating from the dahlia 
| Coltness Gem, should be excellent as even 
dwarfer than the Mignon dahlia. These are 
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but eighteen inches high, and their flowers show 
many hues, from crimsons and scarlets to 
vellow and violet. While we discuss tubers and 
bulbs we must name the new lilies called the 
Backhouse hybrid martagon lilies, wonderful 
things, six feet tall, in tones of rosy pink, straw 
vellow and other pale colors with dark spots. 
The picture of one of these hybrids shows 
twenty-six flowers open down the stem at once, 
with six more buds ready to bloom at the top. 

For irises, a great French firm of specialists 
mentions four which they insist will become 
famous; Bélisaire, new in color, very large, the 
standards fawn-colored, falls rosy crimson; 
Le Grand Ferré with fawn-gray standards 
shaded heliotrope, falls wine color lighted and 
margined with fawn; Dryade, standards metal 
blue, falls violet crimson, with a netting of 
fawn color at the throat; and René Cayeux 
whose ancestors are Black Prince, Monsignor, 
and iris Amas. This plant has very large 
flowers, standards white shaded violet, falls 
crimson-reddish violet with white markings at 
the throat. Black Prince and Richard II are to 
me so magnificent in color and in form, that 
for myself | should welcome any of their de- 
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THIS BRANCH OF PHILADELPHUS COUPE 

D’ARGENT LOOKS LIKE A SPRAY OF 
WHITE ROSES 


scendants with open arms to my garden. 

I am growing now that much-praised cam- 
panula, a hardy one in England, Ryburgh 
Bells. It has not yet bloomed for us, but if it 
at all comes up to its description and pictures, 
it will be an immense acquisition to American 
gardens. Easily grown, says its raiser, the 
color of the flower is a pale porcelain-blue 
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A WONDERFUL DISPLAY OF AQUILEGIA GLANDULOSA 


(which, being interpreted, is probably a pale 
lavender), and the large bells are gracefully 
distributed on stems up to four and a half feet 
in height. Who would not covet such a thing in 
campanulas? It must be far finer than that 
excellent thing, Campanula persicifolia, which 
has been invaluable for so many years, and 
whose only plea is for constant division to 
make it do well. 

Among roses listed as recent novelties in one 
of our best catalogues these appear: America, a 
wonderful bloomer of glowing rose-pink and 
really disease-resistant; Amelia de Bethune 
whose colors are like those of the Daily Mail 
Rose (Mme. Edouard Herriot); Eldorado, or 
Land of Gold, a golden-yellow rose with slight 
tinting of red on the petals; Angéle Pernet, a 
rose of most gorgeous color, ‘vivid orange- 
vellow shaded fiery deep reddish-apricot.’ 

Imperial Potentate, too overpowering a 
name to my way of thinking, a pink rose of 
fine fragrance. There is, too, Mme. Alexandre 
Dreux, whose color is said to be the most strik- 
ing ever seen in a rose. This is saying much, 
but its description is ‘golden bronze with 
scarlet shadings.’ President Cherioux, one of 
the salmon-yellow roses, is considered very 


beautiful and The Queen Alexandra’s fame has 
spread already everywhere. This is a bright- 
red rose the reverse of whose petals is old gold. 
Some of these are in our garden this year for 
the first time with others of which | intend to 
write later; and sometimes I wonder in think- 
ing of flowers, that one does not drop all others 
and confine one’s self to the rése alone. 

The fresh sweetness of the rose makes one 
think of the sweet pea, at least from the point 
of view of fragrance. There is a clean scent 
about each, which some other flowers do not 
possess, the tuberose for example. And among 
the new sweet peas this year six stand out as 
wonderfully fine. The first name to attract me 
is Sapphire, said to bea bright delphinium-blue, 
but here | remember my disappointment in 
Mrs. Tom Jones and am very wary of such 
descriptions of color now. | do not look for a 
really blue sweet pea, and am almost certain 
we shall never have one. Sapphire, with its 
delightful name, is a very strong grower, a 
large-flowered one and has long stems, one of 
the greatest of sweet-pea virtues. Crimson 
King is another large one, with four flowers to 
the stem and of a rare, deep, rich crimson 
which does not fade in (Continued on page 176) 
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WHITE MARTAGON LILIES SIX FEET TALL 
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Walnut armchair with 
typical hooped back 
and splat of Queen 
Anne Period(1709-14) 











Queen Anne 
chatr-arms 


Mahogany side-chair 
with pad foot, cabriole leg, 
and rounded seat-frame, 
typical of the style of 
Queen Anne (1702-14) 
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Characteristic Chippendale 


ee a Ss leg with claw-and-ball foot 


Queen Anne stool 
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Queen Anne drawer pull 





Chippendale key plate 


Chippendale tripod table. About 1730 


UEEN ANNE Style embodies comfort, luxury, warmth of coloring, and is 
Q recognizable by its ample proportions, simplicity, and the introduction 

of the curvilinear into design and construction. The chair-seat frames 
were generally rounded, backs hooped and spooned, splats fiddle-shaped, 
arms horizontally curved, and the legs cabriole with pad or claw-and-ball 
foot ; the use of cane and underbracing were of early date. The wood used 
was walnut, generally without enrichment, but occasionally gilded. 
Lacquer and marquetry decorations were also popular. 


CHIPPENDALE Style, so called from furniture designed and executed by three 
generations of Thomas Chippendales, combined splendid design with skillful 
craftsmanship. Lavish but delicate carving is characteristic of this style. 
Many influences are traceable in their work: Queen Anne, in sturdy propor- 
tions and cabriole leg; French, in Louis XV decoration and outline; Chinese, 
in square, straight legs, lattice- and fret-work, corner brackets and lacquer- 
work; Georgian, in its classical motifs; and Gothic, in splat tracery. The 
commonly-known form of chair back is that with openwork splat where 
often French, Gothic, and Chinese motifs are combined. Ladder- and rib- 
bon-back chairs were also popular. Characteristic chair-legs were cabriole 
with claw-and-ball foot or straight and moulded. Scroll and pediment tops 
terminated secretaries and tall clocks. Chippendale produced some of the 
handsomest of tripod tables. Mahogany, which lent itself admirably to in- 
tricate carving, was the favored material. 


SKETCHES AND TEXT BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


Shell motif of Queen Anne Chippendale carving of Louis 
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Illustrations Courtesy Metrop Museum 





Queen Anne walnut cabinet ornamented Walnut settee upholstered in velvet. Style of Queen 


with floral inlaid decorations 


Anne (1715-1720) 
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Splat-back typical of 
Chippendale chairs intri- 
cately carved (1760-1770) 
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Chippendale 
chatr-arms 






Chippendale stde- 

chair with straight legs 

typical of later years 
(1765-1775) 






Mahogany secretary of late Chippendale 
style (1770-90) 
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VELVETS 
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with the beauty of silk and the durability of mohair 


The appreciative Arabs called it “‘muhayyar’’ —this 
silky hair of the Angora goat. This soft sounding 
name, meaning “choice and select,’ aptly describes 


the lovely, durable Angora velvets of today. 


HE ingenuity of two widely separated 

peoples of the Old World gives us, four 
hundred years later, these gorgeous long- 
lived fabrics called Angora velvets. 


For hundreds of years the picturesque, 
adventurous Turks counted great herds of 
Angora goats as part of their caravans. 
These they prized for their long’ silky hair 
which they wove into a durable cloth called 
mohair. 

On the other side of the world, the cele- 
brated weavers of 16th Century Flanders, 
feeling the need of a pile fabric of greater 
strength than their lovely but perishable 
silk velvets, substituted this animal fibre for 
silk and produced the first mohair velvets. 












Infinitely varied have been the designs woven 
into silk velvets through the centuries—now 
the silky texture of Angora velvets means that 
the long-wearing mohair can be patterned 
just as beautifully, just as diversely. 





But ingenious as those Flemish weavers 
were, their new velvets were stiff in texture 
and suitable only for the more formal and 
geometric designs that have since charac- 
terized mohair velvets. 


Today, however, modern craftsmen have 
achieved in the version of mohair velvet 
called Angora, the very effect those master 
Flemish weavers vainly sought for. 

The durable Angora velvets of today are 
just as flexible in design and color as any of 
their silken kin. 

The two velvets shown here illustrate 
this new scope in design. The pattern on 
the right calls to mind a lovely 18th Cen- 
tury brocade. Small floral miniatures 
crowned by tiny bowknots hang suspended 
in lozenges of delicate leafage, a design 
typical of silk fabrics. The fabric on the 
left, while patterned with a more tradi- 


tional mohair design, shows how grace- 
fully the silken texture of Angora velvets 
responds to the “gaufrage” process, a 
pressing down of certain portions of the 
pile. ip 

These lovely durable velvets and other 
Schumacher fabrics may~be_seen_by—ar= 
rangement with your own upholsterer or 
decorator, who will also gladly arrange the 
purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, 
Manufacturers, Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics. 60 West goth Street, New 
York City. Offices in Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 










Ass gleaming and scintillant in color as the 
silken velvets of the Renaissance, these lovely 
Angora weaves often have the interesting 
variation given by a secondary design in 
the panne effect produced by “gaufrage.” 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 
A House With a Square Plan 








OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Hundreds of home makers have availed themselves of the service 

S the necessity of keeping Which we are offering through this Bureau and have been able to The lower sketch shows the 
A the cost down in plan- a ee crayon sy gee + woh me river view of the house and 
ning this house was of prime = Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston17, Mass. the upper one its north or 
importance, the square plan living-room side with the en- 
was adopted as the one that 
has proved to be the most 
economical. The lot for which 
this house was designed faces 
east on the street, with a 
body of water on the west. It 
was thought desirable so to 
orientate the house that the 
kitchen would receive the 


trance on the left. It is 
interesting to note that in 
this small area it was possible 
— so compact is the plan — 
to get three good-sized rooms 
and a pantry on the first floor 
and four bedrooms, and, what 
is still more important, two 
baths on the second floor. The 


morning sun, and as the after- relation between the house 


noon light on the water is 
more pleasant than the morn- 
ing, that the dining-room and 
one end of the living-room 
should face the west. 


and the garage is particularly 
good, and the inclusion of the 





garage in the main mass of the 
building prevents the house 
from appearing blocky. 

THE ENTRANCE IS AT THE SIDE FACING NORTH 





THE WEST OR RIVER SIDE OF THE HOUSE 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Every Month Sees 
Demand Growing Greater 


There has never been any let-up in the 
veritable clamor for the Chrysler Six 
since Walter P. Chrysler’s remarkable 
achievement was first launched. 


The public grows more and more enthusiastic 
over the car’s unequaled results, more and 
more appreciative of quality and perform- 
ance, riding and driving abilities, roadability 
and economy that cannot be enjoyed else- 
where at any price. 


The Chrysler was inspired by a vision and 
it was designed and manufactured to meet 
a demand for a car of medium price with 
qualities that hitherto belonged exclusively 
to high-priced, heavy and uneconomical 
creations. 


Sales mounting to new high peaks monthly 
indicate that the Chrysler Six has not only 
satisfied this demand but has gone far beyond. 


The Chrysler Six, of course, includes many 
proved engineering developments which, 
since introduced by Chrysler, have changed 
all standards of motor car quality. 


Among these are the Purolator—an oil-filter 
that automatically and continuously cleanses 
all the motor oil; an air-cleaner that keeps 
road dust and grit out of the cylinders; seven- 
bearing crankshaft and camshaft; thermo- 
static control of motor heat; a new type of 
rear spring suspension that eliminates side- 
sway; Watson stabilators which, by compen- 
sating for all road inequalities, positively 
eliminate rebound shock at any speed, and 
a score of others. 

The best way to understand Chrysler advan- 
tages is to let your nearest Chrysler dealer 
translate them into terms of actual perform- 
ance. He is eager to have you ride in the 
car and drive it. 


Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Im- 
perial—attractively priced from $1395 to $2195, f.0.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed models. All models equipped with ball tires. 
There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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NEW JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 


N these days of getting greatest results 

from our expenditure, the comparative 
brief blooming-period of many of our peren- 
nials is a disadvantage. Many garden lovers 
prefer scarlet sage or African marigold as bor- 
der plants in midsummer, since a bloom of 
several months (July to frost) is assured. It 
cannot be said that Oriental poppy delivers 
its list price yearly by length of service in the 
garden; it renders full value by its color and 
charm. Not many of us are content with 
exquisite beauty of a few hours’ duration, but 
prefer less exalted delights extended through 
a longer period. The extending of the length 
of bloom of a plant of iris, peony, or poppy 
seems contrary to the limitations of nature, 
and undesirable from the point of view of art. 
A different solution lies in extending the season 
of bloom of the whole group by use of earlier 
and later varieties, of other species and hybrids, 
as iris now ranges from April to July. This 
means that many plants and much space 
must be devoted to carrying out a period of 
long bloom, and many gardens cannot afford 
that area and expense. 

There remains, as solution to the problem, 
the finding of perennials of good report, neither 
expensive nor difficult to grow, nor yet over 
weedy and commonplace, that give long 
periods of bloom after the manner of many of 
our best annuals. It is not in April, May, nor 
June that this need is felt, for with spring 
bulbs and the many hardy herbs the border 
is crowded with flower faces, appearing and 
reappearing like a mob scene in a play. In 
early autumn, when the host of composites 
gets in full swing, there is no lack of bloom on 
hardy plants, until chrysanthemums chill in 
the frost. The hours of trial of the hardy 
border are through July and August, when 
hot, dry days put many perennials to rest, 
and suggest the use of reserve annuals. Let us 
observe how the reserve annuals can be better 
replaced by certain perennials of guaranteed 
six weeks or more of flower service in the heat 
of midsummer. 

At once we all see garden phlox, and every 
garden shows a good array of varieties. It is 
often the one plant that carries a garden from 
end-of-June bloom over to the fall splendor. 
Sometime we should give proper credit to our 
able assistant phlox, but just now our search 
is for other plants of similar seemly ways that 
can associate with it. 

Several of our composites are refined flower- 
ing plants with long summer bloom, and some 
are not so useful. Pyrenees chrysanthemum 
(C. maximum) gives big white daisies all sum- 
mer. It is usually perfectly hardy and many 
varieties are grown abroad, all much alike. 
King Edward is the only form much offered by 
American dealers. It is scarcely different from 
Shasta daisy, more popular and enduring than 
C. maximum. Very likely our Shasta daisy is a 
form of C. maximum, for Burbank kept no 


Perennials of Long “Bloom 
BY STEPHEN. F. HAMBLIN 


record of the parentage. The chief difference is 
that the leaves are more toothed, more numer- 
ous on the upper part of the stem, and the 
constitution is more robust. It is the best 
white-flowered composite for summer bloom, 





UNMINDFUL OF HEAT OR DROUGHT, 

THE SHASTA DAISY SUPPLIES A DRIFT OF 

WHITE FROM MID-JUNE UNTIL LATE IN 
AUGUST 


a drift of white from mid-June to late August, 
unmindful of heat or drought. As readily as a 
weed it grows, but makes permanent clumps 
only, though division or seed are easy ways of 
increasing it. As a cut-flower it ranks very 
high, giving masses of cool white, very satisfac- 
tory as a bouquet of itself, or when placed 
with other flowers. Usually this plant is offered 
by its name of Shasta daisy (Latin name and 
botanical record it has not), but several named 
varieties are grown, equally worthy and giving 
slight variations, to wit: — 

Alaska — a very dwarf plant (1-2 ft.) with few 
but enormous (4-5 in.) flower heads. It is the best 
variety for the very front of the border, much as 
Aster alpinus albus grown to elephantine size of 
flower. 

Westralia — tall and branching (2-3 ft.) like a 
small tree with daisies some 3 inches across. For 
mass planting it covers itself well with flowers like 
the greenhouse marguerite (C. frutescens). 

California is beloved because of the yellow of the 
pollen which apparently has tinged the white rays 
so that the whole head has a pale straw color. 
Placed in a vase with the pure white ones its tinting 
is very pronounced. 

Glory of Wayside grows a foot or more tall, very 
bushy, with clouds of medium-sized white daisies 
from June to August. It is much like Shasta daisy, 
but probably a form of C. maximum. 


Lately Burbank has offered further varia- 
tions, frilled and curled forms, the rays not 
held flat but variously twisted, giving the 
daisy a saucy look. Then the centre has begun 
to puff up like a pincushion, a semidouble 
form. These varieties are not yet separately 
named. It ought to be possible to develop the 
Shasta daisy still further to full double forms, 
as the autumn chrysanthemum, and then we 
should have truly hardy chrysanthemums, 
beginning to bloom in late June. Shasta daisy 
should have other colors, or it will never 
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emerge from daisy to chrysanthemum. Will it 
take pollen from the Painted Lady (C. cocci- 
neum), or from early forms of autumn chrys- 
anthemum? As it is thought to be a hybrid 
already, it ought to be willing to cross 
again. 

Early, truly hardy chrysanthemums are 
greatly needed for the region of heavy soils 
and early autumn frost. Many good varieties 
that pull through the winter well are too late 
in blooming to give fair returns before frozen, 
and the early sorts of September often do not 
survive the winter. To carry the plants in 
frames over winter, and take cuttings in spring 
to grow in pots for May planting is too much 
of a task for the average garden and gardener. 
The hardy chrysanthemum should be grown 
in the border as readily as Shasta daisy, and 
bloom just after it, beginning in mid-August. 
The very sturdy early-blooming sorts, as 
Carrie, should have their special virtues set 
apart from the general mass of named sorts. 
A recent development in chrysanthemum is 
labeled Chrysanthemum indicum nanum praecox, 
very dwarf and blooming from July to October. 
They are in chrysanthemums what Baby 
Ramblers are in roses, perfectly hardy in our 
Northern soils, more like single and double 
daisies than chrysanthemums. The colors, size, 
and doubléness vary, and seedlings bloom the 
first summer, as if annuals, but in root and 
leaf they are truly the garden chrysanthemum, 
and season companions of Shasta daisy and 
phlox. The forms should be separated and 
named. Though quite different from the lordly 
chrysanthemums of October, they are of su- 
preme value for the sunny border in midsummer. 

Coreopsis is much seen in its annual sorts 
for summer display. Many critical gardeners 
become wearied of the perennial species. Some 
of them spread most outrageously (Coreopsis 
rosea, C. verticillata, C. delphinifolia, C. major) 
and the show of bloom is not heavy. The large 
bloom of C. grandiflora (big coreopsis) soon 
makes the plant a biennial, while the perma- 
nent and non-spreading C. lanceolata (lance 
coreopsis) (the only species that is fit physi- 
cally to associate with phlox) gets loose of joint 
and full of seeds before its blooming-season is 
at all over. Surely something should be done 
with this group to make it a yellow companion 
for phlox, for it revels in the heat and sun of 
our summer gardens. A semidouble form is 
now available as ‘Perry’s Variety.’ Though 
catalogued as a form of C. lanceolata, and much 
like it in habit of growth, its foliage and downy 
stems are more of the manner of C. grandiflora. 
It blooms the whole summer, forms: a perma- 
nent clump, and makes less noticeable seed 
heads. These are practical values for the gar- 
den planner. Its art service is in the fact that 
the rays are increased from the one row to 
several, making the flower head like a deep- 
yellow double cornflower. If any words of 
mine can induce (Continued on page 176) 
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It’s cooled off outside — 
why is it so hot in here? 


HE sweltering heat that banishes sleep is the 
heat that soaks through walls and roof, ex- 
posed all day to the blaze of the sun, and keeps 
radiating into the rooms long after the sun has set. 


Line your walls and roof with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board and you shut out that heat. That is what 
insulating means — heatproofing your house with 
a material that is a better non-conductor than 
brick, tile, stone, concrete or wood. 


An inch and a half of Armstrong’s Corkboard has 
the heat-retarding value of a solid brick wall 24 
inches thick. So effectively does it check the pas- 
sage of heat that for more than 25 years it has been 
used to insulate cold storage rooms, ice plants, and 
the best refrigerators. And it will keep your house 
cool in summer by shutting out the heat that passes 
so easily through ordinary building materials. 


In winter, Armstrong’s Corkboard works just the 
other way. It keeps warmth im and makes your 
house easy to heat, comfortably and evenly, with 
a smaller heating plant and considerably less fuel. 


The comfort of houses already built can be ma- 
terially increased by insulating under the roof or 
over the top floor ceiling. 


Mail the coupon for a booklet giving complete 
information. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany (Division of Armstrong Cork Company), 163 
Twenty-Fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Canadian 
office, McGill Building, Montreal, Quebec. Branches 


in the Principal Cities. 


Armstrong's 


Nonpareil 


Corkboard Insulation 


for Residential, Commercial and Industrial Buildings 





ry oO] 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please send complete information about the insulation of 
dwellings with Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation. 


Regular house plaster 
goes on Armstrong's 
Corkboard with less 
effort than on lath, 
and with better re- 
sults Slow setting re- 
duces the possibility 
of cracking. 
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How I Dip IT 


Holding Shifting Sand—Summer Entertainment —T hree Pieces of Furniture from One—A Novel Shoe Closet 


UR summer home is a rock- 
faced cottage, built on the 
hillside, facing the lake. The yard 
in consequence is a slope. Pretty 
enough, indeed, but horrors! it is all sand, with 
but a skimpy inch of surface loam. When our 
house was finished we were surrounded with 
shifting, sliding sand. The problem in stabiliz- 
ing this sand was partly solved by planting 
sweet clover. It grew readily, and partly held 
our squirming, wriggling yard in place. But 
there was a sandy corner by the big chimney. 
We built up a retaining wall of rock, brought in 
marsh loam and mixed it well with the sand, 
then wet it down for several days. It was mid- 
July, dry and droughty. Off on the hilltop, ina 
sink hole, the interrupted ferns were huddled 
together, their parched brown edges curling up 
in the stifling heat. We transplanted many of 
them to our chimney corner. They looked 
ragged and forlorn till winter blanketed them 
over. Would they grow? Yes, indeed. Next 
spring these ragamuffins of the summer before 
were sending up many fuzzy incoiled tips. 
Their delicate yellow-green fronds blended into 
their rock-faced background. We had settled 
another sandy nook. 

Between the flat rock steps up the hillside 
and the house a bad run-off had formed. The 
sweet clover held it at the top; at the bottom 
the sand was unmanageable. We knew of a big 
hollow log at the upper end of the lake. We 
cut out one third of this outer shell, leaving 
thus a trough, which we placed at the bottom 
of the run-off. Flat rocks were used to block 
the open ends of the trough, while varicolored 
stones of equal size and contour were arranged 
in front to hold the trough in place. The back, 
of course, was up against the sand. This log 
trough was then filled with leaf loam, well- 
decayed and rotted log loam, and marsh soil. 
These were first thoroughly mixed together, 
then lightly packed into the hollow log. Then 
many varieties of ferns were collected, espe- 
cially the tiny sorts that grow in mossy log 
chinks, notably wood fern species, together 
with small plants of lady and ostrich fern. Into 
our hollow log they were crowded and bundled. 
The entire-effect was surprisingly beautiful. 

And the shifting sand was stilled. 

— NevapaA Evans SCHMIDT 


ENTERTAIN a good many young people 

during each summer, and have discovered 
that some are resourceful, while others are 
not. Some want their entertainment provided; 
others provide their own. 

I hit upon a plan last summer, which con- 
vinced me that when guests have a little 
something to do about the house, they feel 
more at home. I announced to my first visitors, 
that they were at liberty to gather and arrange 
the flowers from our rather large and prolific 
gardens. For this work and entertainment | 


2) AS 5 
HOMO. 


FABER 





provided every possible convenience, as it was 
meant to be a pleasant, not an arduous, task. 
At one end of a porch, overlooking the water, 
I had a long, high table, covered with copper. 
Over this, at one corner, were handy faucets 
with water connections, doing away with the 
carrying of water. I had an assortment of 
jars, bowls, glass and metal-lined baskets of 
artistic shapes and colors and near-by a good- 
sized brown wicker hamper for the débris, so 
that there was no necessity for disorder. 

For gathering the flowers there were the 
standard baskets, fitted with shears, twine, 
and rafia — the latter for tying up the bunches 
to be sent to the hospital each day. Rubber 
knee cushions were handy for damp mornings, 
when my flower pickers had to kneel down. 
I encouraged unusual table decorations, and 
several times during the summer we had 
competitions, and the host gave the prizes. 
All kinds of fascinating schemes were experi- 
mented with. This flower gathering became 
so popular that on several occasions romantic 
couples were known to get up early in order to 
gather them with the dew still on them. 

I continued my plan of keeping my guests 
busy a bit further, and had on the terrace 
table several simple nature books, which | 
suggested their looking through. The stars 
cannot help but force themselves upon the 
attention of even the careless and unromantic, 
on a perfect night, so the astronomy book was 
consulted, as were the bird and flower booklets. 
Not deep, yet fascinating bits of knowledge 
did they pick up. So I feel that the young 
people who visited me at different times during 
the summer did not altogether disapprove of 
my keeping their hands and brains a bit busy. 
Let some other hostess try the plan. 

— MarcareT J. PETERSON 


HE sideboard in our dining-room was a 
piece inherited from my husband’s par- 
ents, splendid oak and beautifully carved, but 
with a heavy overhanging shelf supported on 
curving legs, the style of a decade or two ago. 





On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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We were sorely tempted to sell the 

sideboard, which was entirely too 

massive for the room in which it 

stood, but the small amount we 

knew we would get for it—nothing like its real 
value — and the high price of new furniture, 
together with associations of the past, made 
us hesitate. 

One day, looking at the sideboard, I seemed 
to see in the carved supports and shelf the con- 
sole I had been longing for. A good furniture 
repairer was called in. He carefully removed 
the large, beveled mirror; then unscrewed and 
took off the entire top, legs, shelf, and all. 
Presto! here was my console, just the right 
height, and with nothing needing to be done to 
it but several coats of black enamel applied. 

The sideboard, relieved of the console, now 
looks rather like one of those lovely old Jaco- 
bean chests, with the same mirror rehung over 
it by a crimson cord, while the handsome black 
console, one of my prize possessions, adorns 
my front hall. 

— GRACE C. ARMSTRONG 


N these days of small apartments, with few 

and very small closets, it had become rather 
difficult for me to find a place for my Sunday 
go-to-meeting and party slippers. Of course, 
one’s everyday shoes and slippers may be 
placed in a shoe bag on the back of a closet 
door, but light-colored and satin shoes easily 
become soiled hanging there. 

One day I decided upon a plan whereby I 
might have a suitable place for my slippers, 
and at the same time keep them protected 
from dust. The victrola and radio have taken 
the place of our piano, leaving the music cab- 
inet an article which has practically become 
obsolete. I took the old sheet-music out, 
transferring the newer pieces of music to the 
piano-bench drawer. 

I removed two of the shelves, and gave the 
whole a coat of flat white paint. When this 
was dry, I sandpapered it until the surface was 
smooth, after which I gave it a coat of warm 
French gray enamel. As a finishing touch, | 
put a stencil of yellow, corn-blue, pink, and 
lavender flowers on the door. These stencil 
papers may be purchased at any art store. 

For the inside, three squares of cotton sheet- 
ing of uniform size were cut to fit, and these | 
placed on the shelves. Out of a discarded pink 
satin garment still in good condition | man- 
aged to cut three squares. These I fastened 
over the cotton with little brads. A charming 
finish was obtained by sewing a flounce of 
narrow lace to the front of each shelf cover 
— edging the top of the lace with French- 
blue satin ribbon. 

This little shoe-closet accommodates eleven 
pairs of slippers and makesa very attractive piece 
of furniture, suitable for the average bedroom. 

— RuTH SHERWOOD 
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Have you read “Bingo of Flathead”? 


Ir 1s a dog’s story of Pondosa Pine and the Inland Empire of the 
Great Northwest, where this wonder-wood grows. A very interesting 
story and an instructive one. Write for it. Pondosa Pine, sovereign 
of softwoods, serves many building purposes. It is light in weight, 
yet strong. It is beautiful. It is economical. It is dependable. Every 
trade-marked stick is rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned and care- 
fully milled. For sale at all good lumber yards. Write for “Bingo 
of Flathead.’’ Address Dept. 11, Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 





by the Pa Mee 
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Write for 
this booklet 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











VII. My Husband’s Tools 


a Gregory had been really wise, he would 
never have permitted me to go near his 
tools. Being unwise, he told me that all that 
he had was mine. This was a beautiful senti- 
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‘Gregory,’ said I mildly, ‘what could I possibly be 
wanting of a rat-tail file?’ 


ment, but it was the unmaking of the tractable, 
tool-respecting wife I might have been. 
Hitherto, | had always thought that an 
adequate working-kit comprised three tools: 
a claw hammer, a screw-driver, and a pair of 
shears. With these three, I was like the artist 
who, if you give him the primary colors, will 
paint you anything you please. Confronted 
with the diversity of Gregory’s equipment, | 
was like Saint Cecilia, accustomed to the 
primitive organ of her own invention, turned 
suddenly loose with the magnificent four- 
manual of to-day. Would she not revel among 
the pedals and the shutters, and pull out all 
the stops? Similarly with Gregory’s work-kit, 


BY HERSELF 


TWENTY MILES OUT 


Indiscretions of a Commuter’s Wife 


Illustrations by “Beatrice Stevens 


I pulled out all the tools. That would hgve 
been all right if | had remembered to put them 
back. 

I always did intend to put them back. 
But any housewife who is also a born tinkeress 
knows that a delicate repair-job or construc- 
tion project at its most critical state is the 
cosmic signal for the whole world to make a 
path to her door. Once interrupted, | do not 
always remember where | left my tool. 

For example, suppose | am on the top of a 
ladder outside the house, straightening a slant 
in the trellis for the clematis vine. I have 
pried the trellis loose from the eaves, straight- 
ened it after many inspection trips up and 
down the ladder, and am ready to hammer it 
permanently into place. To hold the trellis 
firmly for the hammering, I have wedged it 
into position with one of Gregory’s miscel- 
laneous rod-like tools. At this point, up the 
drive comes an elderly lady who is soliciting 
cake and biscuits for the Father-and-Son 
banquet of the Y. M. C. A. Cincinnatus and 
Israel Putnam left their ploughs in the furrow 
at their country’s call. Similarly, in the trellis 
I leave my wedge. Accosted by one of the 
most charming venerable ladies in my village, 
it is not enough, if I am on the top of a ladder, 
that | should rise. I must also come down. 
On this particular occasion, | came down and 
did not go back. Before my caller 
had gone, the postman brought me 
a letter that had to be acted on at 
once, and | made a flying trip into 
the city, coming back with Gregory 
at night. 

That evening, Gregory was 
moved to do a piece of cabinetwork 
himself. I left him at his carpen- 
ter’s bench, blissfully drilling holes 
in a board with his favorite bit. 
Presently there came a pause in the 
drilling noises, and | heard the 
clinking sound of many tools being 
turned over and shuffled, emptied 
out of boxes, shoved about. Finally 
] heard Gregory call to me. 

‘Have you any idea,’ said 





Gregory politely as | appeared at the door, 

‘what could have become of my rat-tail file?’ 
‘Gregory,’ said I mildly, ‘what could / 

possibly be wanting of a rat-tail file?’ 

‘I did n’t say you took it,’ Gregory assured 
me courteously. ‘I only wondered if you had 
seen it.’ 

‘] did n’t even know there was such a thing,’ 
said I. ‘I would n’t know it if | saw it.’ 

‘There are several tools missing here,’ 
observed Gregory with restraint. ‘If you could 
tell me where some of them are, one of them 
might turn out to be the rat-tail file.’ 

I had not meant to scatter Gregory’s tools, 
but I blush to state that in the space of 
twenty minutes I had collected for him his 
Stillson wrench, his soldering iron, two 
gimlets, a chisel, three assorted screw-drivers, 
his smallest hatchet, his metal shears, his 
putty knife, his tack hammer, his other ham- 
mer, and one pair of pliers. 

Myself, if | had been given as many tools as 
these, | should not have required the gods to 
provide me also with a rat-tail file. 

“Have n’t you any other tools that will do?’ 
I asked at length. ‘Haven’t you any other 
files?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Gregory, ‘plenty of files. 
Here’s the three-cornered file, and the ma- 
chinist’s medium file, and the smooth file, but 
you really need a rat-tail file to 
smooth the interior of these holes.’ 

I looked at the files, and my heart 
thumped hard. Memory surged 
from the four corners of my brain. 
I remembered the rod-like tool 
that was still wedging the trellis for 
the clematis vine. 

‘Gregory,’ said I bravely, ‘when 
you asked for a rat-tail file, I 
thought it must be curved and 
flexible, and very light and slim. 
Like the tail of a rat, you know. 
But if it looks at all like these, | 
think we ll find it sticking into the 
roof of the porch at the top of the 
clematis vine.’ 

In my (Continued on page 178) 
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Not a Glance at the 
Heating Plant for 
Weeks at a Time 


Gas heating is absolutely carefree. 
No need even to glance at the heat- 
ing plant for weeks on end. 

The warmth of your home is 
exactly and automatically adjusted 
to day temperature and to night 
temperature at the precise hours you 
wish—without a thought of attention! 


Ashes, soot, smoke, oily vapors, 
odors—all these nuisances are ban- 
ished from the home equipped with 
a good gas heating plant. 

The wonderful convenience and 
comfort of automatic gas heating are 
well within reach of home owners 
in almost all sections of the country. 
Detailed information will be sup- 
plied gladly. Write for booklet. 

Bryant offices are maintained in 
twenty principal cities. If not listed 
in your local ’phone book, write to 
The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., 978 
East 72nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. NoRTH-WoopDs GARDEN 
Planted with Material Gathered from Near-by Woods 


OR several years they had been trying to 
F make a garden in their north-woods 
retreat by planting there seeds and roots from 
the hardiest growth in their Illinois garden. 
These attempts had been most discouraging. 
The long cold winters and wet springs when 
they could not be at hand to look after the 
plants had resulted in the loss of all but the 
hardiest. From time to time a few of the 
choicest plants in the woods had been trans- 
planted to the garden where shade and soil 
conditions were not unlike their native sur- 
roundings, and the sturdiness of these plants in 
contrast to the condition of the plants brought 
up from Illinois finally led to the idea of plant- 
ing a garden entirely of native flowers. 

Planning and planting this garden furnished 
the pleasantest summer occupation that had 
ever come their way. In building up their city 
garden they had suffered many of the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to; they had 
spent hours reading plant catalogues from right 
to left instead of from left to right as they 
should be read; they had made long lists of 
plants they wanted, only to revise and cut 
them many times before the footed total lay 
within the reach of their purse. So the de- 
lightful prospect of gathering their own mate- 
rial from the woods at their very door was so 
pleasurable they wondered 
that they had not thought 
of it before. Laborers there 
were interested and pains- 
taking and their hire rea- 
sonable. Forty acres of 
their own virgin forest lay 
at their door with its wealth 
of plants, and for their pur- 
pose was far better than 
carte blanche at the nur- 
series. Besides, is there any 
joy comparable to that of 
creating beauty and making 
at least one flower bloom 
where none had bloomed 
before? 

Certain things had to be 
considered in the planning. 





BY HELEN HART OAKES 


There was the lack of all means of artificial 
watering if the season should be very dry; there 
was the fact that never could they count upon 
having more than eight or ten weeks in the 
North, and the garden ought to be confined to 
those plants coming into bloom during July 
and August. The Illinois garden might be 
used more and more for the May, June, and 
September blossoming. A very interesting 
study, all this, and leading into pleasant by- 
ways of reading all along the way. 

The house grounds consist of about four 
acres of comparatively cleared and leveled 
ground, all natural declivities and attractive 
growth being left. The land is high and runs 
down to the lake in rather an abrupt slope 
where harebells, blue vetch, sweetbrier, and 
wintergreen cover the ground. Nothing had 
been done to improve this slope except to cut 
out objectionable underbrush and poison ivy. 
Huge boulders, some of them as large as bar- 
rels, had been brought and half buried here and 
there on the hillside where the blue vetch and 
spreading dogbane (Apocynum androsaemi- 
folium) soon softened their outlines and hare- 
bells and wild roses nodded about them. A 
zigzag path, boasting a simple birchwood 
hand-rail, and strengthened by rocks to 


keep the sand from washing away, leads 





WATERLILIES WITH A BACKGROUND 
OF JOE-PYE-WEED AND REEDS 


SPIRAEA SALICIFOLIA, ONE OF THE 
PRETTIEST OF ALL THE NATIVE 
FLOWERS (LEFT) 


WILLOW-WEED, WITH ITS IMMENSE 

SPRAYS OF PURPLISH-PINK FLOWERS, 

IS ONE OF OUR SHOWIEST PLANTS 
(RIGHT) 
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down to the lake. Clumps of pine and birch 
dot this land, but do not obscure a view of 
the water. 

At the top of the hill and on the north side of 
the lawn stands the house. All the rest of the 
ground toward the south and west they had to 
do with as they pleased and here they planted 
the garden on rather a large scale, material 
being so abundant and convenient. Natural 
pines, red oak, and birch trees dot the lawn 
and from the woods, over a period of several 
years, they had brought small evergreens, 
cedar, larch, firs, and balsam, enough, with 
other shrubs, to form a boundary hedge and to 
outline a pleasant lane leading into the forest. 
These shrubs include sumac, hazel brush, 
chokecherries, the hobblebush (Viburnum alni- 
folium) and arrowwood (Viburnum dentatum). 

Inside the hedge in sweeping, graceful curves 
they planted their flower borders, edging them 
with low-growing plants. They chose only 
those plants whose bloom, leaf coloring, or 
fruit, would be at its best in the late summer. 
The qualities of every plant were carefully 
considered before its inclusion in the plan 
which was first duly executed on paper. In the 
late summer plants of the North there is a 
scarcity of pure blue and pink coloring and for 
good effects they must be combined with good 
foliage and with white flow- 
ers which fortunately are 
abundant at that time of 
year. 

Willow-weed (Epilobium 
angustifolium) with its im- 
mense sprays of purplish- 
pink flowers and long purple 
seed-pods, one of the tallest 
and showiest plants, was 
placed next the hedge in 
great numbers, its high 
tones softened by its inter- 
mingling with the plumes of 
Spiraea Salicifola, one of the 
loveliest of all our native 
flowers. Tall meadowrue 
(Thalictrum polygamum) 
with (Continued on page 179) 
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A roof is exposed to the same conditions as 
















eaves-troughs, gutters and conductor pipes. It, 
too, must carry off the beating rain, resist the 
scorching sun and bear up under heavy snow. 

It is logical to conclude that Horse Head 
Zinc—the unexcelled material for eaves-troughs, 
gutters and conductor pipes—is also unexcelled 
for standing seam roofing. Standing Seam Horse 
Head Zinc Roofing will not leak, it cannot 
rust. It will last a lifetime—and it grows more 


beautiful with age. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 
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FREE~Valuable 
Instruction Book 
on Wood Finishing 














This book contains practical suggestions on how to 
make your home more artistic, cheery and inviting. It 
explains how you can easily and economically refinish 
and keep woodwork, furniture, floors and linoleum in per- 
fect condition. It tells how to give your entire home a 
delightful air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Ask Your Painter 


Ask your painter for a FREE copy of the Johnson 25c book on 
Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. If he hasn’t a supply of 
these books he can easily secure them. And have him show you 
his set of wood panels exhibiting the many beautiful effects obtain- 
able with Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 











Penetrating 
Dark Oak Light Oak Walnut 
Fumed Oak Golden Oak Bog Oak 
Dark Mahogany Mission Oak Flemish Oak 
Light Mahogany Weathered Oak Early English 








Johnson’s Wood Dye is for the artistic coloring of all wood. With 
it inexpensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful 
and artistic as expensive hard wood. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very simple to apply—it goes on easily 
and quickly without a lap or a streak. Dries in four hours and will 
not rub off or smudge—penetrates deeply bringing out the beauty 
of the grain. All shades may be easily lightened or darkened. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 8, RACINE, WIS. 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy of the Johnson 25c 
Instruction Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. | 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THe OLp Orpinary AT HincHaM, MAssACHUSETTS 


(Continued from page 112) 





THE ATTIC CONTAINS JUST THE RELICS OF THE 





PAST THAT ONE WOULD EXPECT TO FIND IN SUCH 
AN OLD HOUSE 


‘The eighth is for holidays,’ replied 
Miss Sally Jones. And the eight are 
here intact, in all the glory of their 
quilting, tucking, open-work, and 
padded white embroidery. 

We also find a splendid collection 
of old bedquilts to be among the 
treasures of the house. There are 
patchwork quilts, candlewick quilts, 
toile de Jouy coverlets, blue-and- 
white woven coverlets, and covers 
of splendid glazed chintzes packed 
away in chests, or on the beds. One 
of the photographs shows a quilt 
in which there are 84 whole patches, 
and 25 half patches, with 19 tiny 
squares in each of the whole ones. 
A wonderful pink toile de Jouy quilt 
came into possession of the Society 
when it was sent as a very grimy 


wrapping for a- piece of furniture. 


Washed and cleansed it proved to 
be worthy of any museum. 

One of the bedrooms houses a 
group of children’s furniture which 
has the appealing charm that all 
these worn miniature possessions 
invariably have for us. In one of the 
illustrations you may see a group of 
children’s beds in three different 
types. The trundle bed on the left 
held the descendants of Peregrine 
White, the first Pilgrim baby, and 


there are traces of a quaint, sten- 
ciled pattern on its inner sides. The 
middle cradle is the one in which 
Governor Andrew, the ‘War Gov- 
ernor’ of Massachusetts, was rocked 
as a baby, and in it is folded a small 
blue-and-white patchwork quilt 
which was made for an Antislavery 
Fair, held in Boston in 1840. Each 
patch has an antislavery or tem- 
perance sentiment written on it in 
faded brown ink. The maker was 
Mary Hersey Lincoln, first precep- 
tress of “Old Darby’ Academy of 
Hingham, who was much interested 
in antislavery. Hingham was al- 
ways strong for antislavery, and 
it is said that ‘when Boston be- 
came too hot for them’ the great 
leaders of the movement, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and Parker Pillsbury, held many 
meetings in the Old Ordinary. 
Daniel Webster, too, was a familiar 
figure here, and is quoted as saying 
that the landlord’s ‘spiced wine’ 
was the finest to be found in New 
England. 

The Bradford cradle on the right 
holds as strange a doll as you will 
ever see. It was devised by Gener- 
al Benjamin Lincoln for the chil- 
dren of his household, and no one 





CHILDREN’S BEDS OF A LONG-PAST DAY 
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" Outwardly the lasting Beauty 
assured only by sound inner worth 


and in addition the beautiful, exclusive designs for 
which VERITAS suites are noted—now can be yours. 
Every Veritas piece is finished in Verttac. The 
finish is but typical of the sound, inherent worth that 
master craftsmen build into every’ VERITAS suite. 


E beauty in dining or bed room suites de- 

pends as much on inward perfection as on out- 

ard finish. In all Verrras dining and bed room 

suites neither is overlooked. We build beauty 

on solid worth—on the integrity of the underlying 


materials and workmanship. 


VERITAS suites are built with all the 
knowledge and pride of forty years 
of guild craftsmanship. A written war- 
ranty is behind each piece. The chosen 
dealer, who alone can offer VERITAS 
furniture, knows what this means. 
He knows that corners are mitered and 
grooved for the blind spline that holds 
forever—that backs are built as solidly 
as fronts —that the highest class of 
cabinet work enters into each VERITAS 
suite. The VerirTas tag assures this— 
backs his word with our warranty. 


Construction features such as these 
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“VERITAS” means “Truth;” Truth in Manufacture; 
Truth in Advertising; Integrity in the dealer. On every 
“VERITAS” piece the exact woods are specified; the 
construction and finish are set forth on the tag; and 
every element is warranted, 
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Each Veriras feature of construction 
is thoroughly explained in our written 
quality warranty.. Dealers chosen to 
sell this beautiful, durable furniture 
are selected from’ thousands for their 
business integrity. You may purchase 
any furniture from them with full 
confidence. 


Send for your Veritas dealer’s name 
and our free booklet, ‘‘Furniture Se- 
crets You Are Entitled to Know.” 
It gives information valuable to those 
furnishing or refurnishing. Find out 
the construction features everyone 


should know about furniture. It’s free. 


KARGES-WEMYSS FACTORIES, Evansville, Indiana 














Styles for every 
room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be-hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and 
various fabrics. 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 
in embossed effects for paneled treat- 
ments and trimmings. 


“Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 















Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 


Style illustrated is 
reproduction of No. 4262 
(% actual size) 


With a “backbone” in place of a “wishbone” 


HEN you’ve done with all the 

fuss and turmoil of redecorat- 
ing, and the rooms look so fresh and 
clean and new—then begins the 
wishing. How long will their beauty 
stay whole? How long before cracks 
appear and places peel off? How long 
till you’ll be afraid to move the pic- 
tures lest you show the few square 
spots that haven’t faded? Yes—how 
long? That’s when the wishing hurts. 
And that’s why Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering is made on cloth—given 
a backbone that takes away all need 
of doubts and wonderings. 


You are so sure, with Sanitas, that no 
new cracks in the plaster will show 


through; that there will be no peel- 
ing, or blistering, or cracking of the 
lovely oil-color surface; that no 
amount of sunlight will fade the 
colors, and that dust and finger- 
marks and accidental stains can be 
wiped off easily with a damp cloth. 


You can find in Sanitas styles for 
every room in the house, and hang 
it on any flat surface. In fact, on 
new walls, you can even hang it as 
soon as the plaster is dry. On old 
walls you just have the cracks filled 
first, and then the cloth back of the 
Sanitas gives the plaster a firm sup- 
port, to keep other cracks from start- 
ing. Use it over plasterboards too. 


Ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas styles. 
Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PropucTs Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 30, New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 











EACH HEXAGON OF THIS QUILT 

CONTAINS NINETEEN SMALL 

PIECES OF CALICO, AND THERE 

ARE EIGHTY-FOUR WHOLE 

PATCHES, AND TWENTY-FIVE 
HALF PATCHES 


knows whether humor or economy 
prompted the General to evolve the 
doll from a great, clumsy wooden 
bed wrench, with which it was cus- 
tomary to wind up the rope in the 
massive four-post beds of the day. 
This wooden wrench, with its cross- 
piece suggestive of human arms, 
has a square wooden block for a 
head, on which the General drew a 
human face in a crude way. It is 
said that the ladies of his household 
made the elaborate dress in which 
the puppet is clothed. It was Gen- 
eral Benjamin Lincoln, you remem- 
ber, who was ordered by General 
Washington to take Cornwallis’s 
sword at the surrender of the 
British Army. He was a resident 
of Hingham, and his fine old house 
is one of the landmarks of the 
town. 

In front of the cradles is seated a 
demure pair of Quaker dolls, which 
belonged to one of three daughters 
in the Cushing family, which was 
a notable one in the past, and is 
still, in Hingham’s annals. It is said 
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that each little daughter had a pair 
of these dolls, one set representing 
a Minister and his Good Lady, 
one a Military Gentleman and his 
Spouse, and, this, the third pair, 
representing a gentle Quaker and 
his Wife. They are perfect in every 
detail of clothing, and peaceful and 
gentle in expression. Evidently 
character dolls are no novelty, and 
we doubt if modern makers have 
improved on the beauty of the an- 
cient models. 

The last spot to visit is the garret 
which we reach by a narrow flight 
of stairs. Here on this upper floor 
we find ourselves looking at the roof 
of the smallest, earliest form of the 
house, which, as we have said be- 
fore, is enclosed under the present 
rooftree. In this long room, with a 
high-pitched roof, we find stored 
many implements connected with 
spinning, including the various 
wheels for both flax and wool. 
There are also several quaint -old 
models of children’s chaises, or 
baby carriages. 

The beams in this room were 
lower, originally, but during the 
occupancy of the house by a former 
owner (who was also minister of 
the Old Ship at that time) he re- 
modeled this garret into a charming 
guestroom, high among the trees, 
and with views from its dormer 
windows of Hingham’s elmhung 
streets. The cross beams were 
raised 18’’ on centres at that time to 
allow the occupants of the room to 
pass comfortably below them. There 
is an adjoining dressing-room and 
bath, and the whole formed a 
pleasant guest-suite which it was a 
unique pleasure to occupy. 

The quaint sign, with the 
date 1650 and the legend ‘Old 
Ordinary’ swings again from its 
wrought-iron arm before the house, 
and bids you welcome to this fine 
old museum of the past, which isa 
landmark and source of pride, not 
only to the inhabitants of Hingham, 
but to every American who is inter- 
ested in preserving the honest rec- 
ords of our early history. 
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THE DATE ON THE QUAINT SWINGING 
SIGN GOES BACK TO THE BEGINNINGS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware _ 











In five minutes ee tek will 
be working perfectly* 


k= try to install a lock? A difficult job. Not 
so with the Corbin Unit Lock. Made and as- 


sembled by Good Hardware experts, it leaves the 
factory a complete locking unit—ready to operate 
the moment it is installed. 


*%And it is the easiest of all locks to install. 


Only a small slot to cut in the door, the Unit Lock 
slipped in, eight screws fastened, and it is ready to 
serve you. A Corbin Unit Lock can be attached in 
one-fifth the time needed to put on any other lock. 
Good to look upon, too. Solid brass and bronze. 
Keyhole in the knob where one’s fingerts easily find it. 


No wonder Corbin Unit Locks are a joy to live 
with. No wonder thousands of the finest office 
and public buildings, schools, churches, and houses 
are equipped throughout with Unit Locks of Good 
Hardware—Corbin. 

The Corbin Unit Lock is interestingly described in a 


gall folder, Be sure to write for it—also *’ 
Buildings Deserve Good Hardware. 


P.&@ F. CORBIN Sad SGNNECTICUT 
The Ameri Hard th Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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THE HOUSE 


Build for 
tomorrow and use 


Sargent Hardware 


























WHAT makes the finished pic- 

a> ture of your home? Style, un- 

questionably—in sweep of roof, 

arch of entrance, spacing of 

6) doors and windows—sty/le in 

furnishing. 

Consider style, by all means. 

But remember that for Colonial or English 

cottage or whatever style you choose, there 

is the proper Sargent Hardware to accent it 

and to make your home more livable. It will 

more than pay you to think of hardware when 

the first plans for your dwelling are made. 

To select with your architect the correct 

Sargent Hardware of time-defying brass or 

bronze. It will contribute lastingly to the 

comfort, serenity and security of your home. 

May we send a copy of the Colonial Book 

—full of helpful, interesting material? It 
is free. Write for it today. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Tue Rustic FuRNITURE OF FRANCE 


(Continued from page 120) 


curves which are mentioned above. 

The modification of the Paris 
styles in the provincial pieces is al- 
ways in the direction of simplicity. 
Thus there is no ormolu at all. On 
the Louis XV and XVI pieces metal 
trimmings are reduced to the plain- 
est of keyhole ornaments and brass 
handles. On the Empire pieces 
there are sometimes small brass and 
bronze ornaments that serve no 
practical purpose, but they are un- 
assuming and strictly subordinated. 
In place of the elaborate metals of 
the Paris cabinetmakers are in- 
troduced simple utility decorations 
such as close rows of brass-headed 
tacks to hold the upholstery. And 
now and then there is an unex- 
pected and delightful use of bone or 
ivory rings, as on the legs and arms 
of chairs. 

Similarly on the provincial furni- 
ture there is no Boulle in the true 
sense of the word. There is some- 
times a bit of inlay but the patterns 
are of the most elementary type, 
straight lines or plain straps or a 
small medallion composed of a few 
geometrical sections. The impres- 
sive but essentially meretricious 
practice of making still-life pictures 
in intarsia, which distinguishes the 
finest Paris furniture of the period, 
is totally absent. There is no gilt 
and almost none of the pastel paint- 
ing that were in the mode at the 
capital. 

The woods used vary greatly. 
Walnut is the most common; but 
lighter oaks are also seen; while in 
the Empire period mahogany some- 
times appears; and from the vicinity 
of Toulouse one sees too a kind of 
maple. But in addition to these 
there are other less familiar woods 
not easy to identify, the woods that 
chanced to be available at that time 
and place used without regard to 
fashion. Some of these are fruit- 
tree woods, especially pear and ap- 
ple, deliciously warm golden-brown 
in tone, and there are also varieties 
of ash and poplar with soft rich 
finishes. 

Most of the chairs and many of 
the canapés are rush bottomed, the 
rush worn or stained to a dull 
brown to harmonize with the wood. 
Now and then a chair is rushed with 
the gay-tinted straw that makes 
some of the Paris cafés colorful, and 
these red and blue striped or canary- 
yellow seated chairs can be most 
decorative in an informal room. 
When there is upholstery there is 
no sign of the delicate brocades 
that we usually associate with 
French eighteenth-century decora- 
tion, but only serviceable cotton 
prints, fabrics for the most part 


very close in character to ginghams 
and calicoes, delightful in their un- 
pretentious quaintness. 

But best of all, the upholstery 
fabrics found on these old country 
seats are the red or blue toiles de 
Jouy, or the provincial imitations of 
the Jouy products. This furniture 
is indeed the ideal counterpart of 
the toiles de Jouy. To be sure, the 
toiles were very fashionable in 
Paris and were used with the more 
elegant furniture there, but in spirit 
and effect they are much more sym- 
pathetic to the rustic manner. The 
rustic designs, especially soldiers 
and peasants or patriotic emblems, 
are good with the country frames. 

As the provincial furniture sim- 
plifies the Paris styles in ornament 
and upholstery, so does it also in 
outline and form. When a Paris 
chair would assume a curve for the 
sake of effective elegance, the pro- 
vincial chair fits its back and arms 
into the forms of comfort. In the 
luxurious and aristocratic furniture,, 
style often overshadowed and even 
obliterated utility. Chairs were 
cramped; tables easily toppled 
over; canapés were too shallow for 
rest. But in the provinces the chairs 
are solid and sittable, the tables 
firm and delightfully varied in size 
and shape, so that there is a type 
for every need in every corner of 
every room; the canapés invite 
lounging and the commodes are 
well spaced both for storage and for 
the dimensions of the average room. 

Utility dominates, but in codpera- 
tion with charm. The French in- 
stinct for style finds full play. 
Practicality dictates size, but taste 
prescribes the proportions. A Louis 
XVI rustic secretary is never so tall 
as to be gawky, and the oblong 
rectangle of its face is divided into 
two main subordinate rectangles 
that come very close to the ‘golden 
section’ —the rectangular space 
that is, in the relation of height to 
breadth, zsthetically the most satis- 
factory, as we know from experience 
though no one has been able to say 
just why it should be so. An arm- 
chair made low for comfort is saved 
from being squatty and given 
dignity by the height of the back 
and the curve of the back spats. 
The unconscious grace that makes 
France the queen of the industries 
of luxury is always there. 

The honest directness that makes 
delightful the provincial furniture 
of all the world, whether it is in the 
painted pieces of Scandinavia, the 
oak of England, or the mahogany 
and maple of early America, adds 
its charm, too, to these French 
country styles. The plain and whole- 
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THE ENTRANCE 
TO 
YOUR HOME— 


What will it be? 


It is worth careful study. There are so many ways 
you can make it express your taste. Curtis makes 
entrances so that they are dependable for all time. 


If the design is Colonial, it is true to type—authen- 
tic. Other types of entrances are available —all designed 
with studied care. They are made of seasoned wood, 
the best there is for this purpose. The door has in its 
construction every detail of expert workmanship to give 
it permanence. It willtakethe outside finish, whether it 
is to be painted or stained, so that the finish will last. 
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We show this entrance as 
an example of the kind 
Curtis makes. There are 
many tochoosefrom.This 
happens to be C-104.The 
price of the door and en- 
trance frame complete is 


about $55.00. 


For the Greater Beauty and Protection 
of that Home of Yours 


WE HAVE something of enthralling inter- 
est for those about to build or remodel a 
home. The woman who is a born home-maker 
will make even a log cabin good-looking and 
livable. But nowadays she has more to say 
about home design and she has found that she 
can work wonders with a happy selection of the 
woodwork—with beautiful doors,andwindows, 
with stairways built from well designed parts, 
with tasteful moldings, with cheery closets. 


We supply homemakers with a means of 
greatly enhancing the beauty of a home without 
increasing the cost. It makes no difference 
whether the home is small or large, a story and 
a half Dutch Colonial cottage, or a rambling 
sixteen-room English type of home. 


How to get valuable suggestions 


In your locality there is a lumber dealer who 
supplies Curtis Woodwork and who will be 





glad to help you with practical suggestions. 
You can go to his place and make selections of 
doors, of windows, of the trim that you would 
like to see in your home. You will find thrilling 
possibilities in the built-in items that Curtis 
makes. For example, there are linen closets 
complete with shelves and drawers that will fit 
into the closet space you are building in the 
walls. They are made with the exacting care 
that is put into fine furniture. You'll be amazed 
at the variety of built-in items you have to 
choose from —breakfast alcoves, kitchen dress- 
ers, ironing boards. 


Who made the woodwork 
in your home? 
It means something to say toa prospective buy- 
er, or toanyone interested in your home, that the 


woodwork has been made by Curtis. You will 
know that it is made of special woods, properly 


kiln-dried—that the designs are authentic— 
detailed by famous architects (Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, New York)—that five, fifteen, 
twenty-five years from nowit will look the same 
as it does the day you open your house for the 
first time, because Curtis construction is planned 
for permanence. 


Send for this booklet 


Weare sure you'd like to know all about the 
way to have woodwork that combines beauty 
of design, quality of materials with reasonable 
price. If you do not know the name of the 
lumber dealer who handles Curtis Woodwork, 
write us. We will send you his name and the 
informative forty-page booklet, “Curtis Wood- 
work, which you will find valuable. It con- 
tains page after page of beautiful examples of 
Curtis Woodwork, showing the line exactly 
as it looks actually installed and finished; help- 
ful and full of interest to the builder. 











CuRTIS WOODWORK 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Curtis Bros. & Co. ....... Clinton, Iowa 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. . Topeka, Kansas 





THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 


346 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


URTIS 


This trademark sppeere only on Curtis Woodwork. It guarantees the 
standards of workmanship and authentic designs. 


choicest woods, hig 


Curtis & Yale Co... . . . Wausau, Wisconsin 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. . . . Chicago, Illinois 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. . . . Sioux City, lowa 
Curtis Detroit Co. .... . Detroit, Michigan 





Curtis Companies Incorporated Sales Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimor 
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The cure for 
unsightly Floors 


Pg eres floor spoils the whole room no matter how fine the 
furnishings. But a well-kept floor instantly transforms even 
the plainest room into a cheerful abode. And yet there is nothing 
about the home that has been so consistently neglected as the 
floors. The reason has been the hard hand-labor necessary to keep 
them clean and polished. 


No more reason for dingy-looking floors 


Now-a-days there is an easy wey to renovate poorly finished 
floors and to restore lifeless, dingy, scarred and spotted floors so 
that they are just like new once more. And by this same easy 
method, the most inexperienced person can keep all kinds of floors 
spic and span and new-looking all the time. 


The easy, quick way to take care of floors 


You who realize the comfort value of well-kept floors—will be 
delighted to know about the electric floor machine which not onl 
scrubs and polishes floors but will actually refinish them as mee 


It is known as the 


Po 
INT. JONAL 


Electric Floor Machine 


POLISHES SCRUBS REFINISHES 


This handy little machine has made it an 
absolute waste of time, money and strength to 
scrub or polish or refinish floors by hand. 


The “Ponsell” works wonders on wood floors, 
parquet, linoleum, tile, marble, mosaic, rubber, 
cork, terrazzo, cement, or any other kind of floor. 
With a “Ponsell” any man or woman can quickly 


POLISH waxed floors PERFECTLY 


(no exertion whatever) 


REFINISH wood floors LIKE NEW 


(no skill needed) 


SCRUB all floors SPOTLESS 


(no effort—no muss) 


There is no stooping, no kneeling, no muss, no 
getting tired, wet or dirty—and, besides, the 
“Ponsell” does the work—five times faster—for 
ce; less—and infinitely better than by 

ani . 


The“Ponsell” is moderately priced—is operated 
by electricity—consumes less than three cents 
worth of electric current per hour—and requires 
no skill or strength on the part of the operator. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


Upon receipt of the coupon below we 
will promptly mail you full informa 
tion, prices, and list of sales offices 
where you can secure a Free Dem- 
onstration in your own home 
—or a 10 Day Free Trial if you 
are located too far from 
any branch office, 


































Used and endorsed by 
thousands of delighted 


women — 






“HEIN | WAN 






re 
Ponsell Floor 


Machine Co- «5. ~x_ Ponsell Floor! Machine Co. 


New York City. Ri 
Please mail free illustrated folder ~~ at 220-230 West 19th St. 
: New York City 


and full information and prices — ia 
about your electric machine for scrubbiog, ~ 
Branch offices in 


refinishing and polishing floors of all kinds. be 
H. B. 8-25 
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some life of the normal family is re- 
flected in it, for the shapes are so 
immediately dictated by need that 
almost every member can be identi- 
fied in a room full of it. There is 
grandpa in his easy chair, not the 
tottering and withered grandpa of 
the court or counting-house, but a 
hale and bluff old gentleman of the 
fields and vineyards who likes to 
stretch out his legs from a low seat 
before the fire. Father has an arm- 
chair, commodious, but a little less 
impressively spacious, and mother 
has hers, ample but modest. Just 
these inanimate objects in a sym- 
pathetic setting make an amusing 
picture of a bygone world. 

These rustic styles are, moreover, 
unusually adaptable. The court or 
even the upper-middle-class Paris 
furniture of the same period de- 
mands its own consistent back- 
ground. Once admit a typical Louis 
XV or XVI piece to a room, and 
that room is doomed to a complete 
period decoration. At best the two 
Louis will associate amicably, but 
any other time or land and its taste 
is severely excluded. The provincial 
furniture, however, is not so snob- 
bish. It is truly French, but at the 
same time it is country, and there is 
something in common in country 
life the world over. Even a Sung 
poem from China extolling the 
pleasures of country living is the 
same in spirit as an English cottage. 
So this country furniture from 
France can go with any other furni- 
ture that is the product of energetic 
and unselfconscious living, provided 
it is the same in general scale and 
does not clash in the color of the 
woods. It fits well with the English 
cottage styles and is in perfect har- 
mony with much of the early work 


of our own American craftsmen. 

It has its own minor accessories 
but can adopt similar ones from 
other lands, too. Just as the heavy 
Norman oak implies stone ware and 
salt glazes, so this provincial Louis 
and Empire has its appropriate 
faience, the decorated wares of a 
Marseilles and Bordeaux and of a 
dozen other lesser centres; or the 
creamy,-buttery yellow with fluted 
edges from Montpellier. For the 
rest, it likes iron or brass lighting 
fixtures, and copper and especially 
pewter jugs and plates. In pictures 
it is amazingly eclectic. It has sat 
well under a Tibetan temple banner, 
an Indian miniature and an English 
sporting print. It consorts well 
with a Swedish peasant tapestry, a 
Persian tile, and a Caucasian rug. 
It would like a framed sampler, and 
certain modernist paintings would 
become it perfectly. 

For background it asks only sim- 
plicity and informality with a dash 
of color. The right wall paper makes 
a delightful setting, the right being 
that which recalls the cotton prints 
or toiles de Jouy that are its normal 
accompaniments. The less elegant 
pieces do well in a roughly plastered 
room, but here one would have to be 
discreet, for some of the Empire 
pieces, especially, would be out of 
place. It is best, perhaps, in any 
room with natural wood paneling, 
not white or any other painted 
panels, but oak or pine or even — 
though the makers never heard of 
such a tree — California redwood 
after it has recovered from its first 
acid strawberry tone. It is, in 
short, a furniture for plain people 
in plain houses, people with taste 
and the understanding of individ- 
uality. 


Tue AxLL-YEAR House 
(Continued from page 119) 


store for almost nothing. It has of 
course but a short life, but it’s a 
gay and merry life that is very 
charming. One lovely all-year 
room I know substitutes yellow 
tarlatan unhemmed and undraped 
for the yellow satin curtains, and 
plain green glazed-chintz covers 
make a formal French room, that 
Pompadour herself might have en- 
vied, into a very comfortable and 
practical summer room, where dust 
and summer grit can do no harm. 
Printed linen is perhaps the 
wisest and safest choice for all-the- 
time hangings and covers. In win- 
ter the rich warm colors, the sub- 


stantial texture, and the lovely 
designs, add much to the general 
scheme, and in summer it is cool 
and pleasant to the eye and the 
touch. Sateen is also a perfectly 
usable material and comes in num- 
erous beautiful colors. Most of the 
upholstered furniture that is quoted 
‘in the muslin’ can be had in 
sateen with no, or very little, extra 
cost, and if one is planning to use 
slip covers it is a good idea to order 
a color that goes with your room 
and to leave it in this fabric which 
may be a pleasant change should 
one wish to discard the slip covers. 
Glazed chintz is an old story, 





Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. Potter Palmer, Sarasota, Florida, by Frank Swift Chase 


Cement fillings in trees are 


In the treatment of a cavity in a tooth, 
the dentist must do at least three 
things. First, he must clean out all 
the decay and prevent further decay. 
Second, he must prepare the cavity so 
that the filling will stay permanently 
in place. Third, he must exclude all 
foreign substance, especially moisture. 

The Tree Surgeon must do all of 
these things and more. He must con- 
tend with the swaying and twisting of 
the trees in the terrific winds. There- 
fore, Davey Tree Surgeons build their 
cement fillings in sections, like the 
backbone in the human body, to al- 
low for this sway and to prevent 
cracking and breaking. This sectional 
filling method is a patented process, 
used exclusively by Davey Tree 
Surgeons, and is the one thing that 


made successful TreeSurgery possible. 

Why use cement fillings in trees? 
There is no filling material for tree 
cavities that the Davey Company 
could not use. Every alleged substi- 
tute for cement has been offered to the 
Davey Company by its enthusiastic 
promoters and has been thoroughly 
tried by the Davey Research Depart- 
ment. Nothing begins to equal cement 
as a successful filler for tree cavities. 

Cement, when properly used, has 
great lasting qualities. It has tremen- 
dous crushing strength. When properly 
braced, it provides the necessary me- 
chanical strength for decay-weakened 
trees. When used in sections, it does 
not break in the wind sway, and it re- 
mains a permanent integral part of 
the tree. It protects the inside wood 


like dentistry 


from further infection and decay. It 
provides a solid surface over which 
the new bark can heal. It is reason- 
ably cheap, everywhere available, and 
easily worked. 

The idea of cleaning out tree cav- 
ities and leaving them open is scien- 
tifically wrong — would any reputable 
dentist leave a tooth cavity unfilled? 
The inside wood in an open cavity in- 
variably cracks and induces decay 
much deeper than before. This was 
the crude practice of fifty years ago, 
before John Davey gave to the world 
thescienceof real TreeSurgery. Davey 
Tree Surgery is prac- 
ticed by thoroughly 
trained, professional 
men, and is a proved 
success. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 225 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices wii:. telephone connections: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Telephone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, idg.; Boston, Massachusetts 
idg.; Washington, Investment Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 

3 Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisvtile, Todd Bidg. 7 

ansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, 636 Andrus Bldg.; Montreal, 912 


Trust Bldg; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American B. 
} General Motors 
Lombard Bidg ; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; 


Franklin Street; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg.; Detroit, 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


Volckert Bi 


l JOHN DAVEY 
.; Indianapolis, Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An agree- 


ment made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. P: 
trees who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for 


impostors. If anyone solicits the care of your 


'votect you trom 
his phar igg an yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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IKE a garden of dreams, where the 
gracious color harmonies of enchanting 
flowers invite you to rest and sleep, is 
the wallpaper that has been used for 

a background in this appealing bedroom. 

For a bedroom, one should seek above all else 
a restful wallpaper. Warmth of color and rich- 
ness of design are desirable, but they must be 
blended into a soothing harmony with the color- 
ing of draperies, floors and furniture. 






of the Wallpaper Guild 





It is exactly this flexibility in the design and 
coloring of wallpapers that enables women of 
taste to add so much beauty to their homes at so 
very moderate a cost. 


GW9 


Send 10 cents in stamps or coin for «Walls and 
Their Decoration,” a comprehensive resume of 
great historical periods of decoration by Major 
Arthur de Bles, international authority on decoration. 


WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United Staies, 441 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















which is growing in favor every 
year, and the new semiglazes are 
very adaptable and lovely. One of 
the chief advantages about glazed 
chintz for curtains is that its trans- 
lucent quality makes it almost 
preferable to have it unlined, for 
the sun shining through it gives it 
almost the effect of a plate-glass 
window. 

Linen, on the other hand, should 
be lined heavily, for the light from 
behind destroys its beauty when 
seen from within. The sunfast 
gauzes are yet another choice that 
are correct all the year round, both 
for glass curtains and overdraperies, 
but their vogue is so well estab- 
lished that repetition is unneces- 
sary. 

One of the most interesting ob- 
servations that a visitor to the 
Architectural Exhibition could make 
this year was the development in 
the new decorative floorings. These 
cork or rubber composition floor- 
ings were originally sacred to pub- 
lic buildings, but their use in 
private houses is growing apace. 
There is no end to the designs that 
are available and whether one plans 
a sunroom or an entrance hall there 
is an unusual flooring available that 
is suitable to your room. Color is 
used more frequently than hereto- 
fore, and where one used to con- 
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sider only black and white as suit- 
able one now has a choice of blue, 
yellow, green, or red effects to 
choose from. The linoleum manu- 
facturers also are taking renewed 
interest in design, and in place of 
the old flowered crudities we now 
have charming decorative designs 
of geometric simplicity. The Span- 
ish vogue has of course had a 
definite effect on floorings and many 
of the new Spanish houses have 
decorative tile floors that are very 
lovely. 

There is so much to say on a sub- 
ject like this that it is a little hard 
to decide where to stop. One vis- 
ualizes rooms that know how to 
glow and how to be exquisitely cool; 
one sees wicker furniture quite at 
home at a winter fireside, and formal 
Italian furniture coolly inviting on 
the hottest days. One wants to tell 
of the little plaited cane restaurant 
chairs that make a porch dining- 
room delightfully informal on a 
summer evening, or a new flowered 
percale cushion quaintly quilted in 
red. It seems we have forgotten to 
mention our old friend toile de 
Jouy that serves cottage and palace 
with equal impartiality, but if we 
have managed to convey a little of 
our vision of winter comfort plus 
summer coolness we have not 
toiled in vain. 


Tue Farry-T ate House 


(Continued from page 123) 


a pedestal card-table, and over it 
one of those resplendent mirrors of 
the mid-eighteenth century with a 
broken-arch cornice and a perching 
gilt eagle. In the dining-room the 
furniture is simpler, that is, if you 
except a large oak cabinet, carved, 
like Cristabel’s room ‘with figures 
strange and sweet,’ and, every- 
where, brown tones prevail: in the 
deep shine of the floor, the panels 
of the doors, although the walls 
still are a warm cream, like those in 
the living-room, roughened slightly 
in uneven swirls, just enough to 
prevent a monotony of surface, but 
not enough to catch the dust. The 
dining-table is of the Empire 
period, and has well-proportioned 
rope-carved legs; the chairs are 
Empire, too, and a side-table that 
vou cannot see is of the same date, 
although the legs are plain in turn- 
ing. You cannot see the sofa, 
either; late Empire merging into 
the Victorian. | think I like a sofa 
in a dining-room; | really believe 
that when I have found my longed- 
for Sheraton settee | shall put my 
four-dollar sofa, my earliest cher- 


ished Jar, into my dining-room, 
having first, however, thrown out 
my detested, straddling radiator. 
But I ramble, and I must tell you 
of H.’s things, not mine. In tone 
the cabinet is harmonious, although 
it is centuries apart in date from the 
rest of the furniture, and its real 
excuse for existence here is that it 
is being ‘minded’ for a faraway 
friend and that it forms the most 
excellent cupboard in the world for 
shutting away fine china and little- 
used silver. Still, I do not believe 
its convenience is to be compared 
with the built-in dresser on the 
other wall. The proportions are 
very simple and graceful; three- 
shelved, H-hinged cupboards on 
either side form the upper part, and 
below the shelves sliding panels 
open directly on to a_ kitchen 
dresser so that serving a meal 
becomes not a penalty but a pleas- 
ure. Underneath are two ample 
drawers with drop-handles; these, 
also, connect with the kitchen 
dresser, pulling both ways, thus 
providing excellent places for the 
silver and linen in daily use. 
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DANERSK FURNITURE 
as related to the three 
great periods of 
American design 


R. T. H. Hatsey, in his intro- 
duction to the handbook describ- 
ing the new American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, gives the 
clearest summary of the history 
of the utilitarian arts of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and the Early Re- 
public that has yet been presented. 
He divides it into three periods: 
First Period: 1630 to 1725 
Second Period: 1725 to 1790 
Third Period: 179° to 1825 


In making Danersk Furniture in 
our New England factories we 
have specialized for the last ten 
years in furniture of the First and 
Third Periods. In the- Second 
Period we have done little or noth- 
ing because of its extreme elabora- 
tion and Rococo influence of orna- 
mentation which, if well done, is 
the most expensive and formal 
ever devised. We have turned 
rather to the friendly forms of the 
First Period: tavern tables of oak, 
maple, and pine; quaintcupboards; 
dignified walnut highboys with 
herringbone inlays and beautiful 


burled woods; comfortable Queen 
Anne chairs and dining groups 
developed from the choicest ex- 
amples of this era. 


From the Third Period we have 
selected those delightful forms of 
18th Century design, with their 
classic refinement of detail com- 
prised by the American adaptations 
of Heppelwhite and Chippendale 
chairs; Pembroke tables by Duncan 
Phyfé and Sheraton; Cuban ma- 
hogany inlaid with satinwood, 
holly, and ebony; dining room, bed 
room, and luxurious upholstered 
pieces for the living room. 


These things need no special setting 
and are so direct and genuine that they 
bring the truth of traditions and hidden 
values of construction to all homes where 
good taste, quaint interest, and comfort- 
able dignity are valued. 

Our Chicago and New York salesrooms 
are the only places where Danersk Furni- 
ture can be seen. Your own dealer or 
decorator is familiar with our productions 
—all good decorators are. They will wel- 
come your personal investigation of our 
furniture, and it is most important that 
you should see this furniture before pur- 
chasing for your home, if you value cor- 
rect traditions in design. 





DANBURY CUPBOARD 
OF WHITE WALNUT, 
FINISHED IN MELLOW 
AMBER TONES 


























AMERICAN MAPLE CHAIR OF CHIPPENDALE 
INFLUENCE, AND BUTTERFLY TABLE 



















DUNCAN PHYFE LIBRARY+OR BREAKFAST 
ROOM TABLE OF CUBAN MAHOGANY 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City, Opposite the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Factories in New England 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Chicago Sales rooms 


315 Michigan Avenue, North 


Distributor for Southern California 
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Katharine says our boiler reminds 


her of a lemon squeezer — 


the way 
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Katharine made this sketch to 


remind me of the ashes I 


used to 


sift — and to make me more thank- 
ful for our new ash siftless boiler. 


Send for 


“Letters To and Fro” 


HEY tell about ALL kinds of heat 

—fireplacés, warm air, steam, 
vapor, hot water. They were written 
by eight home owners. Disadvantages, 
as well as advantages of each kind of 
heat are given in ‘‘Letters To and Fro” 
—a 34-page booklet, beautifully 
printed and profusely illustrated. 
Worth many dollars to you; costs you 
nothing. Simply ask for it. 


IRVINGTON, NEW 
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SE BEAUTIFUL 


But of all the rooms in the 
house it is the kitchen that most 
awakens my enthusiasm; kitchens 
and bathrooms usually do. And 
this is such a pleasant kitchen 
—pbig; and while I admit the 
practicality of a small, compact 
working-space, | am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer a sizable one, par- 
ticularly if it is as well arranged as 
this is. There are four ways of en- 
tering it: from the outside, stepping 
through that quaint half-porch; 
from the dining-room (though that, 
really, leads directly into a capa- 
cious pantry); while there are two 
entrances from the long hall; a 
woman could escape at any point 
if she were beset. And yet the 
effect is not at all over-doored; you 
are conscious, merely, of an agree- 
able break of dark and shining 
wood against the cream of the 
walls. The coloring is very effec- 
tive. I like the emphasis of the 
black notes that give stamina to 
the lighter background: the chairs, 
the sink, the stove (electric, be it 
said). And there is a pretty melody 
of color when the eastern sun 
strikes through the pongee curtains 
at the casement windows and makes 
the ferns vivid flames of green. 
They look so charming over the 
slate sink, and the sink looks so 
attractive, too, that | wonder why 
on earth anybody wants to have a 
white one. Not that I quarrel with 
porcelain, only, why can’t the 
manufacturers color it, keep it from 
that austere pallor that freezes 
your zsthetic senses and does n’t 
go with anything else you have? | 
hate laboratory kitchens just as 
much as | detest period drawing- 
rooms! 

Handsome is that handsome 
does; you know the old proverb, of 


course. Well, this kitchen not only 
is handsome, it also does very hand- 
somely, by which I mean the work 
to be done in it is perfectly planned. 
Those long ivory-white shelves hold 
the faience for daily use; next 
comes the long mixing-board, while, 
underneath, everything is arranged 
in order, and in relation to its des- 
tined functions. In the cupboard 
at the stove-side are the necessary 
pots and pans, and the one nearest 
the sink holds dish-pans and soaps 
and washing-powders and brushes. 
In between come the bins for sugar 
and two kinds of flour, and the 
drawers are quite as well arranged: 
in the righthand one kitchen towels, 
in the left, spices and flavorings; 
beneath is the kitchen cutlery, and, 
in a bottom cupboard, the mixing- 
bowls. | don’t know whether I pre- 
fer these conveniences or the draw- 
ers that form the kitchen side of 
the dining-room dresser. Here H. 
keeps wrapping paper and string 
and cleaning cloths and her electric 
iron; why, there is even an especial 
place for extra fuses and bulbs! If 
I weren’t a nice-minded woman 
I’d dislike H. very much; I who 
have to tuck things away just any- 
where, for the eighteenth century 
built on the theory that woman’s 
work never was done, and never 
ought to be! 

Of course, I envy her the long 
pantry, too; that praiseworthy pan- 
try which runs along one side of the 
dining-room. It has, like all proper 
storerooms, a window to let in sun 
and air so that nothing ever grows 
musty, and here are more long 
shelves for dishes less in use, and 
cupboards for extra cooking uten- 
sils and electric devices, and wide 
spaces for preserves and canned 
goods, and an ice-box that can be 





THE BLACK NOTES OF THE SLATE SINK, CHAIRS, 


AND ELECTRIC STOVE GIVE STAMINA TO THE 
LIGHT-CREAM WALLS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


filled from the outside. Altogether, 
it is a kitchen that the architect, 
who planned it, loved! I know be- 
cause when he was discussing it 
with H. he said, ‘ You have told me 
that you are going to do a good deal 
of your own work, and | want it to 
be a lady’s office.’ An unusual 
point of view for an architect, don’t 
you think? 

I am sure you would like the 
stairway for its very fitness; it, too, 
is part of the German fairy-tale, for 
it much resembles the old one in 
the ancient Moravian school at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; the bal- 
usters have just the same suave 
proportions. But | can’t let you go 
upstairs just yet; | want you to see 
the little niche beside the entrance; 
here the telephone lives, and, to use 
one of my overworked comparisons, 
it is a telephone that is heard and 
not seen. And the door just at the 
left of the stairs provides another 
kitchen entrance; to be exact it 
leads into a long closet arranged 
for coats, and this, in turn, opens 
upon the kitchen, just as the other 
entrance gives on a square little hall 
from whence you descend to the 
cellar or go into your kitchen as your 
various duties happen to call you. 
There is not a wasted step; it all 
is so arranged that your head can 
save your heels! 

At the top of the stairs another 
polished panel faces you and this 
conceals the linen closet, well 
placed, for the big chimney runs 
directly back of it, and the linen is, 
consequently, always dry and fresh 
even in the dampest weather. On 
the upper floor, the same soft tones 
prevail: warm, light walls, cypress 
doors and trim. And there is a huge 
room, an upstairs sitting-room, 
directly over the living-room down- 
stairs. It could be used for a bed- 
room since the sleeping-porch leads 
directly from it, and a huge bath- 
room occupies the space corre- 
sponding to that of the entrance 
below. 

The other rooms are smaller; 
three of them there are: two facing 
east, with a little bathroom angled 
in between, the other looking 
south. I wish you might see the 
pretty things in H.’s room; a 
straight-front, delicately inlaid 








Hepplewhite bureau, a small taber- 
nacle mirror in black and gold with 
a gay little picture at the top, 
and a four-post maple bed with a 
most engaging quilt, a Log Cabin 
counterpane made all of delaine. 
Did n’t the Little Women wear 
delaine dresses? I think I remem- 
ber one that Meg had when she 
went to visit Annie Moffat, and, 
anyhow, these delightful sprigs and 
checks and stripes would have 
become any of the four. R.’s room 
has a similar maple ‘low poster,’ 
but here the covering is an old 
woven coverlet of many colors: 
white and green and red and pur- 
ple, a very rare combination indeed. 
At the windows is more color, cur- 
tains of a soft India print with 
figures — rajahs and elephants and 
howdahs — in deep roses and black. 
Besides, there are two interesting 
bureaus: one a big Empire piece 
with columns, the other a straight- 
front Hepplewhite but with a 
curved projecting top, a touch | 
have never before seen. Graceful 
though solid Empire chairs com- 
plete an attractive room for a care- 
ful boy, but I do not describe the 
wireless set, for, doubtless, all of 
you have a little radio in your 
home. 

Did I say I was an envious- 
minded woman? I am willing to 
repeat the phrase when | climb up 
to the big attic. My little ‘story 
’n’ half’ cottage has only long 
unstandupable-in closets to store 
things away. And this is a real 
attic, reached by the same char- 
acteristic stairway which is placed 
at such an angle that even the 
largest, most cumbersome pieces of 
furniture are easily carried up. | 
sometimes wonder whether, in the 
future, my children will suffer from 
some secret inhibition because they 
did not have a wide and spacious 
attic to play in. This would be an 
ideal one, high and raftered and 
full of dusky corners — there are 
only little half-opened window- 
eyes to let in the light — just the 
place to read while a light rain 
patters on the shingle roof, or when 
Frau Holle, shaking out her feather- 
beds, sends down a swirl of snow- 
flakes. It is the completing touch 
to the German fairy-tale! 
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RE =O Lath. Note the fine, 
Biotal in saving mesh. 
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Made Permanent by Herringbone 


Member National Council 
for Better Plastering 





HE most beautiful walls can crack. 

The finest ceilings can be disfigured 
by lath streaks and checks. These things 
are to be expected when you build the 
ordinary way. 


But not when the plaster isreinforced and 
preserved by Herringbone Metal Lath. 


Metal lath, of course, is superior to 
the old fashioned wooden kind. And 
Herringbone possesses certain definite 
advantages over all other metal lath. 
It has a remarkably fine, small mesh, 
which literally becomes embedded in 
the plaster. 


Sudden jars cannot loosen its grip. Even 
theslow warping of wood supports—that 
bane of builders—cannot crack plaster 


held so firmly and so securely in place. 
Each square inch of surface has a perma- 
nent, unyielding key in Herringbone. 


You can easily understand how Herring- 
bone Metal Lath cuts down depreciation 
—saves replastering, frequent repaper- 
ing and redecorating. And what an 
effective barrier against fire! 


Ask your architect or builder about 
Herringbone. He will tell you it has 
many other advantages. And most re- 
markable of all, it costs but little more 
than ordinary wood lath—actually less 
in the end. 


Write for our instructive booklet, 
“Building for Permanence and Beauty.” 
It will interest you. 


Tue GENERAL FIREPROOFING ComMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Branches and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDVSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNVAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTVRAL LEAGVE OF NEW YORK 
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American SHERATON Manocany Sipepoarp, dy Kensington 






HE fascination of old furniture lies no 
doubt to some degree in the mellowness 
| that time brings, and in the sense it imparts 
| of service faithfully performed; still more in 
| charm of design, inherent in the well defined 
| 
| 
| 











style that has developed naturally as the 
every-day expression of the life of a people; 
but above all in the fact that it possesses 
character — the quality that can be expressed 
only by craftsmanship. 













It is the distinction of Kensington Furni- 
ture that it retains the charm and the deco- 
rative quality of the antique because it also 
is the product of craftsmanship, and because 
it faithfully interprets and gives life to the 
spirit of old work in design as well as in 
execution. 
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Kensington Furniture is made 
in all the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. 









Write for illustrated booklet 

B and pamphlet, “How Ken- 

sington Furniture May Be 
Purchased” 


The purchase of Kensington 
Furniture may be arranged 
through your decorator or fur- 
niture dealer 
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KENSINGTON CX MPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45th STREET, 6th FLOOR 
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CoLUMBINES 
(Continued from page 124) 


Several of the wild American spe- 
cies, notably the beautiful blue-and- 
white Rocky Mountain or Colorado 
columbine, Aquilegia caerulea, have 
naturally very long spurs. The 
lovely yellow columbine, A. chrysan- 
tha, which deserves a paragraph all 
to itself, also has the long spurs. 
But the long-spurred varieties in the 
wide color-range now common are 
somewhat newer and have resulted 
from various crosses. One sees more 
and more of these used, and still not 
half enough, for they are altogether 
lovely. The colors include selfs in 
various tones and pale tints and 
white as well as many in which the 
petals and sepals are of different 
colors — combinations such as pink 
and white, purple and yellow, red 
and yellow, blue or lavender and 
white, cream and yellow, and so 
forth. The name Mrs. Scott-Elliot 
has for some years been almost in- 
variably associated with these long- 
spurred hybrids. In fact, the finer 
strains are usually referred to as 
Mrs. Scott-Elliot’s strain, though it 
is probably no longer quite fair to 
attribute all the recent development 
in this type of columbine to that 
justly famous English flower-lover. 
Now that we have both the long 
spurs and the color range, the tend- 
ency seems to be to work for greater 
size of flower. In some of the so- 
called grandiflora varieties it would 
seem that the utmost along this line 
had been accomplished. Person- 
ally I believe it is time for the hy- 
bridizers to take up serious work 
with some of the other, and equally 
lovely, forms. 

To this atin group be- 
longs the yellow Aquilegia chrysan- 
tha referred to above. This, in 
general appearance, is much like the 
hybrid strains, except that the color 
is always pure rich yellow and the 
extraordinarily long spurs are some- 
what more spreading and, if any- 
thing, more slender. The foliage is 
especially robust in growth and 
continues in condition throughout 
the summer rather better than some 
others. It has, too, the generous 
habit of being longer in bloom than 
other columbines with which I am 
familiar. Mine begin flowering a 
trifle later than the other classes and 
continue to give a good amount of 
bloom all summer. In fact, some 
plants were still in flower when I 
transplanted them from the nursery 
rows in October. Chrysantha is of- 
ten called the only perpetual bloom- 
er among the columbines. 

Aaquilegia caerulea has long been 
famed as one of the most beautiful 
of all columbines. Now, however, a 
somewhat improved type in which 


the blue is richer has been intro- 
duced under the name Mrs. Nicholls. 

Aquilegia canadensis, the little 
red and yellow columbine of the 
Eastern United States, is well worth 
bringing into the garden. This is 
especially suited for rock gardens. 
Indeed, it is often found clinging in 
the crevices of rocky cliffs in its 
native state. The flower is mainly 
bright red in color, only the insides 
of the petals and sepals are yellow. 
While the spurs are not as long in 
comparison to the size of the whole 
flower, they are still long enough to 
admit it to the long-spurred section. 
Under cultivation the entire plant is 
likely to attain a somewhat larger 
size than when growing wild in the 
woods. 

The older garden varieties of the 
columbine, probably developments 
of the wild purple English colum- 
bine, Aquilegia vulgaris, have not in 
my garden, as in so many, given 
way altogether to the new long- 
spurred varieties. Several large colo- 
nies of them grow among the shrubs 
and evergreens at the back of my 
long double border. These are likely 
to be self-colored and some of the 
pinks and lavenders are particularly 
lovely. There are also purple and 
white, but I think no yellows. They 
are tall sturdy growers, the whole 
plant being more robust in appear- 
ance than some of the other types. 
In these one sees most plainly the 
resemblance to the dove or pigeon. 
The foliage is grayer than in the 
long-spurred sorts and somewhat 
rounder in shape. 

In this medium-spurred group | 
would place those two gems among 
columbines, Aquilegia glandulosa 
and Aquilegia alpina. The latter 
comes from the Alps and the Pyr- 
enees. It is a dainty little plant 
with flower stalks hardly more than 
a foot tall, and bears fair-sized blue 
or blue-and-white, rather wide- 
spreading, flowers. This, like A. 
canadensis, does well in the rock 
garden. Glandulosa is sometimes 
called the handsomest of all. It has 
proved so hardy and dependable in 
my garden that I can hardly see the 
reason for the advice given in some 
of the English garden books to grow 
it in a cold frame in order to make 
sure of its very early bloom coming 
on in perfection. The usual color is 
blue and white, though a few all- 
blue flowers appeared among my 
seedlings. There are several dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. The 
flower is unusually wide spreading 
and of unusual size as well. The 
spurs are quite different from those 
of the other types as the accompany- 
ing photograph shows. Here the 
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Ff you are looking for aid 


in your home planning 


without cost to you, McKinney will send a full 
set of Forethought Plans with which you can ar- 
range and rearrange your furniture right on the 
blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 


IB prenisge 3 it is not discovered until the moving vans have 
gone that the wall space does not accommodate the owner's 
individual taste in furniture arrangement. Perhaps, in one room, 
only the swing of a door rules out the ideal plan. A slight change 
. . «if it could have been caught in time. 


Today you can avoid such disappointments if you send for Fore- 
thought Plans—McKinney’s gift to those about to build. 


They will help you visual- 
ize the importance of so 
many factors too often left 
until the last minute— 
furniture arrangement, 
electric outlets, choice of 
proper hardware, selection 
of appropriate hinges. 


While your home is yet on 
paper and Forethought 
Plans can help you, visit 
the McKinney builders’ 
hardware merchant. 


Remember hardware is at- 
tached to the movable 
parts of your house. Nat- 
urally the dealer in such 
wares knows by much ex- 
perience those things which 
you wish to avoid. 





Hardware has much to do 
with a finely finished in- 
terior. Don’t wait until your builder needs the hardware next 
day. Take time now to gain by the hardware merchant's knowl- 
edge. Take time now to view the many extraordinary finishes of 
McKinney hinges. Companion-hardware to match any choice is 
obtainable. See that your hardware merchant has time enough 
to serve you as he wishes. Good hardware lasts a lifetime. 


Address McKinney Manuracturinc Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for your set of Forethought Plans 
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You can obtain McKinney Hinge quality in sundry hard 
ware articles, including complete hardware for garage doors 
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resemblance is rather to the swan 
than to the pigeon. Of all the col- 
umbines I have ever seen, this has 
the most beautiful foliage. The 
green of the leaves is not only richer 
with its coppery shadings, but the 
foliage has a velvety appearance 
that is entirely distinctive. By all 
means find a place in your garden 
for this earliest flowering colum- 
bine. 

Now we come to the very short 
stubby spurred type. In my garden 
the sole representative of this class 
is an extremely double white form, 
with very large and luxuriant gray- 
green foliage. The flowers are so 
compact and double that seen from 
a short distance they have the ap- 
pearance of being almost perfect- 
ly round. The bumblebees fairly 
haunt them, so much so that the 
edges of the petals are usually worn 
to brown tatters by their clinging 
feet. Yet I prize a few plants in 
spite of this untidiness caused by 
the bees, partly perhaps for the 
bees’ own sakes, and still more for 
the bold gray mass of the foliage 
which remains in good condition 
throughout the entire season. 

The spurless sorts seem harder to 
come by than any of the others. | 
ought here to acknowledge publicly 
how some of mine were obtained. 
Some time ago in an article printed 
in House Beautiful | casually men- 
tioned that my garden was without 
and sorely needed a colony of these 
spurless columbines. It was through 
the generosity of some of the read- 
ers of that article that most of mine 
came tome. The one photographed 
for this article, however, is a ‘sport’ 
which appeared among a batch of 
seedlings of Aquilegia vulgaris. This 
was a very light pink in color. Ina 
garden with which | am familiar 
there is a clump of this same type 
which bears a deep-red flower, the 
darkest red I remember to have seen 
among columbines. 

Another aquilegia which I knew 
as a child, but which no longer, alas, 
haunts the old deserted garden site 
where it then grew, is Aquilegia 


fragrans, whose distinguishing fea- 


ture is its pronounced odor. 

These I have mentioned here are 
the main types and the species 
which seem best suited to garden 
culture. As a class they deserve 
somewhat more attention than they 
commonly receive. Few garden 
flowers have the same airy grace or 
the same endearing associations as 
they. Those of us who are country 


+ 


bred called them honeysuckles in 


the first place, as they are still 
known to most country people. 
They have both beauty and dis- 
tinction and form effective masses 
when grown in profusion. Another 
point in their favor is that they 
seem to find enough joy in living to 
wish to grow and make the garden 


a more delightful place. In other | 


words, they are of easy culture and 
of an accommodating nature. While 


they like a rather light rich moist 


soil best, they are not over-particu- 
lar in this respect and will bloom 
almost anywhere, in full sun or par- 
tial shade. Under favorable condi- 
tions columbine seedlings, which 
otherwise would become nearly 
dormant during the hot summer 
months, will continue to grow and 
develop into very large plants in a 
single season from spring- or early 
summer-sown seed. The columbine, 
too, is a perennial which is very 
easily grown from seed. Mine are 
usually started in flats, and when 
large enough to handle, set in nur- 
sery for growing on until the time 
for permanent planting, which may 
be in the autumn or early spring. 
Once established in the garden they 
will, if allowed to do so, self-sow 
very freely. As many of these seed- 
lings as are needed should be res- 
cued before the first spring-spading 
is undertaken and set in some safe 
place to develop through the sum- 
mer. 

As to what seed to sow, as always 
with anything worth growing at all, 
the best — and usually that means 
the costliest — is the seed to obtain. 
The difference in price can generally 
be depended upon as an assurance 
that the grower has taken unusual 
pains and exercised more than 
ordinary care in selecting the plants 
from which the seed has been taken, 
the all-important matter with any 
seed whatever. 

All of the columbines come into 
flower in the early part of the sum- 
mer, about the time of the /ris 
germanica, with which they form a 
beautiful combination. Some bloom 
a little earlier than others, but all 
are in perfection within a compara- 
tively short time and last in good 
condition for several weeks. 

Before closing | should perhaps 
draw attention to the fact that the 
so-called feathered columbine whose 
foliage so closely resembles that of 
the aquilegias is not properly a 
columbine at all, but a species of 
thalictrum. 
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RESTON ROOFING supplies the 
magic touch of individuality. So 


perfectly do the soft 


tones blend with 


nature’s colors that your roof will have 
a fresh appeal every time you see it. 


The colors of Preston Sunset Hexo- 
Diamond Shingles are produced by a 
blend of colored stone and slate particles. 
The effect is like a gorgeous autumn 


hillside. 


No two roofs are alike. In 


addition to this Sunset blend, Preston 
Shingles are also made in three solid 


colors, red, blue-black 


and green. 


There are three weights of Preston 


Roofing, Heavy Standard, Extra Heavy 
and Massive. The Massive is much 
thicker than any other slate coated 
asphalt shingle on the market. This 
thickness adds not only to the life of 
Preston Roofing but it creates the 
shadow line that architects demand. 


If you are planning either to build or 
to re-roof, we shall be glad to send you 
with our compliments, an attractively 
illustrated book, ‘““The Magic Touch of 
Preston Shingles’. At the same time 
we will give you the name of a dealer or 
contractor who can supply you. 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. E4, York, 


‘pre 


Pennsylvania 


ston 
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MICROSCOPIC 
ENLARGEMENT 


The wearing qualities of 


Preston Shingles depend 
not only on the quality but 
on the quantity of asphalt 
which each shingle contains. 
If you examine the edge of a 
Preston Shingle, you will 
notice that it is practically a 
solid body of asphalt. This 
feature of Preston Shingles 
accounts for their remark- 
able wearing qualities. 
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And your ten-thousandth 
impression is more delightful 
than your first 7 7 7 7 7 


HE delight that comes from the exclusive beauty of Garver 
bedroom furniture creations just begins with the first im- 
pression. Just as the Hungarian Rhapsody grows in one’s 
appreciation the more it is heard, so the Garver furnished 
droom grows in one’s appreciation the more it is seen. 
Masterpiece design expressed by craftsmanship that con- 
tributes and preserves an aloof fineness makes Garver furni- 
ture become a cherished possession with the years of constant 
association. 


What a wise investment is furniture for the most intimate 
room that yields so much in happiness, that guarantees against 
the irritation of something you will become tired or ashamed 
of. Indeed, what economy such furniture is, considering how 
much longer you can — and will — use it. The best dealers 
have this furniture or can arrange for it to be shown to you. 
Inquiries invited for illustrated brochure 206. 


THE GARVER FURNITURE COMPANY 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 


New York 7 Grand Rapids 7 Chicago 


GAURYV E Po 


BEDROOM BUREN £2 
You can assure yourself by finding the mark below 
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Woops For INTERIOR CABINETWORK 
AND FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 132) 


with an acid. Often ammonia is 
used, the surface is then toned, 
coated with shellac, rubbed smooth, 
and finished with clear or colored 
beeswax as may be desired. If oaks 
of various kinds are used, it is 
necessary to use a pigment stain to 
cover up or equalize the differences 
in color and texture. This at the 
same time hides much of the figure, 
and work finished in this way pre- 
sents a rather lifeless appearance. 

We should all know something 
about Italian walnut from the 
many specimens of Italian furniture 
now in this country. It is a close- 
grained wood of fine texture lending 
itself to the finest and most delicate 
kind of carving, many antique pieces 
having the quality and often the ap- 
pearanceof statuary bronze. French 
and English walnuts are similar to 
the Italian walnuts, but have a 
more pronounced figure. Walnut is 
finished in various ways. To imitate 
the early walnut furniture it is often 
necessary at first to bleach the new 
wood so as to obtain the light, faded 
mellow color that is so much prized. 
It is then shellacked, filled and 
polished in the usual way. Paneling 
and fitments made in walnut are 
usually toned, shellacked, and fin- 
ished with wax. 

American walnut, known as 
black walnut, was once very popu- 
lar and is again coming back into 
favor. The finer grades have a 
beautiful figure and are carefully 
selected and sawn into veneers. 

There are various kinds of ma- 
hogany, named usually after the 
place from whence they are ob- 
tained, the principal kinds being 
known as Honduras, African, Cu- 
ban, and St. Domingo. As a furni- 
ture wood, it is unrivaled and has 
held its place ever since its introduc- 
tion to the trade in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Cuban 
mahogany is the heaviest and hard- 
est. It is difficult to work but has a 
wonderful quality and is among the 
richest of woods. Much of the Chip- 
pendales’ finest work was made in 
this wood. The Adam brothers also 
preferred it and used it for the doors 
of the apartments which they fur- 
nished, whereas Hepplewhite us- 
ually chose the lighter variety. 

The figured varieties are tech- 
nically known as mottle, fiddleback, 
curl or crotch. Figure in ma- 
hogany is produced by the twist- 
ing and interlacing of the fibres of 
the tree. The crotch figure is 
obtained from a position at the 
junction of two branches where 
the fibres cross. With age fine 


mahogany improves in color. It 
is usual, however, to darken the 
wood with a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash and coloring mat- 
ter, after which it is finished in 
the usual way. Mahogany is used 
extensively for the paneling and fit- 
ting of public buildings, steamships, 
and so forth. It is never popular for 
wall paneling in residences, this no 
doubt being chiefly due to the fact 
that mahogany furniture always 
shows to better advantage when con- 
trasted with a painted background. 

There are two kinds of satinwood 
known to the trade: East Indian, 
obtained from India and Ceylon, 
and West Indian, from the West 
Indies. Hard, yellow wood of fine 
grain, lustre, and flowery figure 
represents the former; the West 
Indian is similar but is usually 
plainer in texture and with a pecu- 
liar yellowish-green color. This 
wood became popular in England in 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century when it was necessary to 
have furniture of a very refined 
type to accord with the general 
scheme of decoration that was being 
designed and carried out by the 
Adam brothers. With the introduc- 
tion of satinwood all kinds of fancy 
woods came into use for veneers, 
bandings, and inlays. The present 
day is witnessing a revival of furni- 
ture veneered with these fancy 
woods, but the tendency is to over- 
do the subject, and to build up a 
piece of furniture of various woods, 
instead of representing the piece 
as if made of one wood decorated 
with touches of color, as in the old 
manner. 


Lacquer Finish 


In the past several years, great 
interest has been shown in a special 
preparation, known to the trade as 
lacquer. This is made from cotton 
purified, nitrated, and made soluble 
by the use of chemicals to which a 
small percentage of adapted gums is 
added. Lacquer cannot be applied 
with a brush in theordinary way, but 
is sprayed from a special air-gun, 
after the wood has first been stained 
and shellacked. Lacquer dries by 
evaporation and when dry it is 
chemically stable. It is exceedingly 
durable under all conditions; this 
means that a properly prepared lac- 
quer finish, correctly applied, is not 
subject to printing, checking, crack- 
ing, or the usual faults of varnish, 
shellac, or substitute lacquer finish- 
es. The fact that lacquer is water- 
proof is considered a very great 
advantage. 
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rained Fanuc work 
out your problems - - 


Shopping around for a Water System usually results only 
in confusion. 

There are many factors to be considered and the impor- 
tance of a satisfactory system is too great to leave to snap 
judgment. 

To Duro belongs the credit for developing the only prac- 
tical plan by which the customer is assured satisfactory 
water service. 

Yet there is nothing mysterious or extraordinary in this 
plan. Duro is able to render this service because it is the 
only large organization specializing exclusively in water 
systems and water softeners for farm or residence use — with 
several hundred trained men reaching out into every state 
and province — men who know and whose duty it is to 
study your problems and make unbiased recommendations. 

Duro makes an Automatic Water System for every possible 
use —deep wells — shallow wells — cisterns — capacities 
ranging from 150 to 2100 gallons per hour and prices from 
$79.50 up. 

Let Duro help you. Simply consult the Duro 
Advisory Service. There is no charge or obligation. 
Write for Free Consultation Blank. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 


408 Monument Ave, Dayton, Ohio 


R Oo Water 
Systems 


“Duro Guarantees Satisfactory Water Service ~ 





























Zhe Duro Vertitank, $125— | 
gals. an hour gal. 
galvanised wong Other sys- 


$ 792 FOB Da o en 















“al Explained in 
this Free Book 


Saving accompanied by greater luxury — 
saving without sacrifice or self-denial — 
paradoxical but true! 
The booklet, “The Proper Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant’’gives manysimple rules 
for saving fuel. Tells how you can enjoy the 
luxury of comfortable, convenient, trouble- 
free heating and at the same time save money. 
Get this authoritative book and read the 
rules relating to your particular type of heat- 
ing system. Then turn to the section which 
tells you about the Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator. The “Minneapolis” can be quickly and 
easily installed on your heating plant. Every 
home needs it. Regulates the temperature 
ical ins any temperature de- 
sired. Opens Cee in the morning, closes 
them at night. Just set the indicator — the 
“Minneapolis” does the rest. 
A luxury—a necessity —a fuel-saver. Book- 
let fully explains. Send for free copy today. 
MINNEAPOL IS IS HEAT REGULATOR co. 
2745 Fourth dou -» SO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The) INNEAPOLIS” 
Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Neating Plant” 








Sold and installed 
by branch offices 
in principal cities 
and 20,000 heat- 
ing contractors. 























BEAUTIFUL 


FuRNISHING Five Rooms FoR $500 
(Continued from page 137) 


compare values. Furthermore, there 
were hours and weeks when Robert 
slipped into overalls and Betty 
donned her smock and together they 
sandpapered, painted, varnished, 
and decorated their finds. 

The first year of married life is 
often termed as one long honey- 
moon. To many, such labors might 
seem to be dull, to eclipse all the 
romanticism. But for these two, 
those evenings and Saturday after- 
noons of toil were but the joyful 
hours which evoked and made pos- 
sible a home of their own, a product 
of their own planning and execu- 
tion — a home which grew and be- 
came an expression of the lives that 
went on there, their lives! To be 
sure, the house was not complete in 
every detail, no real home is, any 
more than a life is finished which 
isin daily progress. Their home 
would have a chance to grow as 
their income and position changed 
too. 

‘And we have no three-piece, 


over-stuffed set, or ugly ‘“‘done-in-a-, 


cottage” style home, which you see 
advertised, so often, in the papers,’ 
joyfully announced Betty, as she 
sank back in her deep-seated fire- 
side chair and smiled upon the re- 
sult of their labors. 

The living-room was the easiest 
room to furnish. Grandmother’s 
table was the keynote and the room 
built itself about this beautiful old 
table. Betty and Robert loved an 
open fire and they longed for the 
comforts of a fireside chair. The 
price was $65.00, denim covered, in 
most stores. They could not afford 
that, but found a ‘leader’ in a small 
out-of-the-beaten-path antique shop 
for $31.50. It was made of horse- 
hair with claw-and-ball feet and 
covered in a pretty shade of Delft- 
blue denim. It has worn well for 
four years. Before long it will be 
upholstered ina fresh inviting velour 
cover to match the davenport. The 
old clock on the mantel is a mahog- 
any kitchen steeple-clock which 
was picked up in a dingy little shop 
for $3 and ‘in perfect running condi- 
tion.’ It keeps accurate time, but 
demands much attention as it must 
be wound every 24 hours. Its pretty 
blue glass matches the color scheme 
of old blue and harmonizes with the 
soft shades of rose and buff, and 
Betty says it is worth the attention 
it demands. An ‘old’ Chippendale 
mirror with its fine hand-carved 
eagle fooled one of the country’s 
expert antique-collectors. He paused 
one evening to remark upon its 
beauty and age. Betty felt obliged 
to admit that it was only a reproduc- 
tion. When most stores were asking 


$35 to $45 for the same mirror, an 
art dealer placed this one in his 
window for $25. 

The other living-room furnishings 
include one curved-back, hand- 
carved chair, a ladder-back chair, 
the fireside stool, davenport or sofa, 
a wrought-iron bridge lamp, a tip- 
top table, table lamp, an easy chair 
and an old square piano. Some day 
the latter will be replaced with a 
baby grandof a reputable make, but 
for the present, classic or popular 
airs can be evoked on its old strings 
which seem quite capable of fluc- 
tuating between the old and the 
new all for the price of $18, plus $3 
a year for tuning. This piano with 
its rosewood case was found in a 
suburban antique store one evening 
just at twilight. The proprietor, 
who at first asked a price twice as 
great, at last said, ‘Well, you’ve 
said enough bad things about it, 
I’ll let you have it for $8!’ Ten 
dollars to move it and $3 for the 
first tuning and the piano was theirs! 

The guestroom is the room of 
which Betty is especially proud. It 
was nothing but junk to begin with. 
But several coats of gray paint and 
the application of a gray stencil de- 
sign on each piece of furniture trans- 
formed a brown bureau, an oak 
bed, a pine table and a cherry chair 
into a pretty, restful suite. Gay 
chintz hangings and gray and old- 
rose rag rugs have done the rest, 
together with a pair of glass candle- 
sticks with rose-colored candles. 

The other bedroom, Betty’s and 
Robert’s room, is done in mahog- 
any. This room they wanted un- 
usually nice, and permanent in 
every way. The bed, a pineapple 
Colonial fourposter, is new but the 
high Empire bureau, a chest of 
drawers, and the bedside table are 
antiques. The color scheme is blue 
and buff, and the oval rag rugs are 
blue and black and hand braided. 

Their greatest problem was the 
dining-room. In the stores were 
many $500 suites which were duly 
admired, but the $100 Queen Anne 
‘mahogany’ sets which were nearer 
the price they could pay shrieked of 
cheaply stained cherry and other 
soft woods which, by the time they 
bounced one baby on their knee, 
would be ready for the wood pile. 

A tip from an antique man led 
them to the cellar of an old home 
and there was found what seemed to 
be a kitchen table. It was dirty 
brown, and streaked with red and 
green paint as if, after a term of 
service in a kitchen, it had been 
relegated to the workshop in some 
barn. The little old man assured 
them that it was solid mahogany. 
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it is 
sO easy 





No scrussinc. No hard 
work. Simply sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl— 
follow directions on the can 
—and flush. Watch every 
mark, stain and incrustation 
disappear. See how beauti- 
fully white and shining it 
leaves the porcelain. 

Sani-Flush is made for just 
one purpose. It cleans and 
sanitizes the toilet bowl and 
hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. ‘There 
is nothing else that will do 
the same work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm 
plumbing connections. Al- 
ways keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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What are your 
Sewage Disposal 
Problems ? 


Let our specialists suggest just the ideal sanitary serv- 
ice suited for your suburban home, camp or school. 
Protect health and increase property values with 
these quality systems. 
San Equip Septic Tanks 

for water toilets without sewers Follows U. S. 

2>ublic Health Service design. Thou- 
senda in use. No failures. 
Before you order any system write 
for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. 






Chemical Toilet Corp. 
911-925 Free St., Rochester N. Y. 


Makers also of sanitary 
waterless toilets. 








A Beautiful Clothesyard 


After your clothes drying is over, your clothes- 
yard can be as beautiful as the front lawn if you 
use a “AILL CHAMPION CLOTHES DRYER. 

Folds up and can be easily removed when not 
in use. as 150 feet of line within easy reach 
from one position. Made of high grade materials 
to last a lifetime. Write for folder H which gives 
complete information. 

HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 

53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
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General Electric Company's 
Equipment on This Ship 

main turbine generators 

7,000-h.p. induction motors 

main propulsion control panel 

turbine generators for lighting 

Diesel engine generators 

switchboards 

motors for pumps 

compressors 

stecring gear equipments 

anchor windlass equipments 

winches and capstans 

boat crane equipments 

turret-turning equipments 

shell rammers 

shell hoists 

ammunition hoist equipments 

ammunition conveyor motors 

shaft turning motors 

hull ventilation sets 

12-inch bracket fans 

Also searchlights and mis- 

cellaneous equipment 
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If homes were rated 
like battleships— 


Just as the Navy Depart- 
ment demands high 
efficiency on board ship, 
so can you demand and 
obtain it in your factory, 
your office and your home. 
If homes were rated like 
battleships, G-E motors 
and lamps and wiring 
devices would bring you 
the highest award. 


Year after year, the coveted “Red 
E,” awarded by the Navy Depart- 
ment for highest engineering 
honors to an American battleship, 
goes to a ship equipped with 
General Electric Company’s 
machinery. 


Here is the 1924 winner—the 


U.S.S. Maryland, on which elec- 
tricity does all the heavy work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














Free Practical Plans— 


—An idea that is 


decidedly different and economical! 





Deferred 





First we submit suggestions— without 
obligation or cost to you — a copyrighted 
Blue Print Plan of what we t ink will 
look best. This enables nt to plant 











Plant ing accurately and satisfactorily for beauti- 
ful effects. 
We charge only for the shrubbery 
selected for immediate planting. 
We permit yon J order from your Rochester-grown Stock 
to year until the plan — if accepte ° 
— is completed. Hundreds are now Assures Successful Planting 
doing this. For more than a century, Rochester 
has been the source of better nursery 
stocks. The severe winters provide for 
Our FREE illustrated catalog B and hardier growth of all plants and shrub- 
sketch blank contain helps that you bery which stand the equally severe 
need in planning your gardens. Write tests of warmer climes. 


for them! 











No order is too small, none too large. Personal attention always. 


J. OTTO & SON NURSERY COMPANY 


Nurserymen and Landscape Archit 


142 Nichols Street ’ 





: 4 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Drop all waste 
here—then 
FORGET it! 


years—everywhere. 


Costs Nothing to Operate 

Waste is simply dropped through the Kernerator 

‘ = a kitchen. This 
waste falls to the brick combustion chamber in the 
There, an occasional lighting is all that 
is needed. No fuel, gas, oil, wood or coal—is used. 
Just the waste itself. Metallic objects (tin cans and 
the like) are flame-sterilized for removal with the 
ashes. Ask your architect or contractor—he knows 
and will recommend the Kernerator—or write 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KERNERATOR 


hopper door without leaving 


basement. 


1023 CHESTNUT ST. 


Dispose of All Garbage 
Instantly—No Cost! 


OW — before you build that new home you’re 
planning—is the time to banish forever the 
nuisance of garbage can and rubbish pile. The time- 
tried Kernerator, at one moderate first cost, gives you 
this permanent freedom. Thousands in use for 


THE 


Here is atypical Kerner- 
ator installation. It 
costs ~ ‘more tharr a 
good radio set and you 
get rid of the garbage 


nuisance forever. 
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Let Your New inden Bespeak 


ET it be a fit setting for your 

e heirlooms, for collected 

or reproduced models of furni- 

ture derived from a golden age 
long past. 





Oldstyle MEDAL Brick 


is a uniquely beautiful medium 
which meet pi em loying to 
pg the wonderful effects 

Italian, Spanish and English 
renaissance brick work. Splend: did 
colorings and a surface such as 
might have been weathered by a 
century of rain and sun make 
Agecrost the pre-eminent me-~ 





dium for your period dwelling, 


whether cottage or manor house. 


Write to 


The Medal Brick 
& Tile Co. 


Cleveland 


Free + - 
Descriptive 
Booklet 


Medal representatives in all 
the principal centers have 
these brick for your inspec~ 
tion. But we suggest that you 
write directly to us for our 
new booklet, Beautiful A ge- 
crost Brick, and for such 
other information as you 
may require. 














HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


They had it sent home, express in- 
cluded, for $25. Then followed 
hours of sandpapering, varnishing, 
and rubbing down with linseed oil 
and pumice, intermingled with 
doubts, joys, and apprehensions. 

But to-day, when the dinner table 
is set, the candles shining in their 
ancient pewter sticks, illumining 
the rich mahogany, and Robert 
smiles in the soft light at Betty 
across the table, they alone know 
the love and labor spent in refinish- 
ing it which make them refuse an 
offer of $150 for their prize. 

Four Colonial kitchen chairs of a 
simple pattern, stained a rich ma- 
hogany go nicely. with this old 
Sheraton table. Some day soon 
these will be replaced with high- 
back, solid mahogany chairs to 
match. A serving-table and the 
black walnut ancestral chest make 
up the other furnishings of the 
room. There are wall spaces that 
can be filled — there is room for a 
highboy and for a corner cupboard. 
They will come, and when they do, 
the pieces already chosen, with care 
for the period and for the design 
and quality of workmanship, will fit 
in to form one harmonious whole. 
The chairs now used in the dining- 


room can then be used in a hallway 
or painted to match the color scheme 
of a bedroom set or even painted a 
bright red or peacock green to be 
used in the garden or on the porch. 

The color scheme used through- 
out the house is old rose and blue. 
The curtains are dainty white ruf- 
fled voile made to order at a small 
curtain factory. The backgrounds 
as formed by the plain wall-papers 
run from soft, warm grays to 
buffs. 

And does this sound impossible to 
do for $500? It was actually ac- 
complished and following is a list 
of furnishings with their cost. It 
took time, hours of shopping, weeks 
of toil, intermingled with much 
patience. It would have been far 
simpler to have purchased a com- 
plete outfit at an installment house, 
but this would have been just 
furniture, whereas this home has 
been built, interwoven with the joy 
of effort, both mental and physical. 
Each piece of furniture has indi- 
viduality, yet each piece was chosen 
and finished to blend into one 
harmonious whole. 

The following is a list of furnish- 
ings with their cost, including paint, 
varnish, oils, stencils, and brushes. 


AN ITEMIZED LIST OF FURNISHINGS 
AND THEIR COST 


Living-Room 


Library Table 
Curved-back Chair 
Ladder-back Chair 
Fireside Stool 














Piresige Chair... 0.c.<ss $31.50 
Tip-top fable........... 9.75 
RRMOMIIIEE Soe. 5 515 6 eon 066 90.00 
BARREN TMEEE So's), 05's, sheds sa « 6.00 
PSS ee 4.00 
ae 2.95 
NE ors tose. cy yacts an oa aie'sis 3.00 
Piano, plus tuning....... 21.00 
Chippendale mirror or (easy 
Pani Sass F5 2s 6 aus 25.00 
Rug of Oriental pattern col- 
ors old rose, blue, and 
ASN re eee. 31.00 
TORIES chnce s-.o tsa: fis'a'e $224.20 
Dining-Room 
Chest 
MENG coc ass $25.00 
4Chairs at $1.50each..... 6.00 
SORVINE FOWC sors oe nc cae 10.50 
MM oe cei fees cuales es 24.00 
RO iro ste Siso stm 50 oo $65.50 
Bedroom, owner’ s 
SE ee $34.00 
ee oneere 22.00 
SUNN 55.0 oteie'ae 6 6's 28.50 
Bureau, Empire......... 15.00 
Chest of drawers......... 3.50 
$103.00 


Bedroom, owner’s (Continued) 























COIN MOE oa. 6 0 in bv vn $103.00 
Mirror, Empire.......... 6.00 
Bedside table............ 2.00 
Bedside lamp, Old Sand- 
Vi Qe eee eee 4.00 
LAMO SHADE. «5 oe cess 2.00 
a Chairs at:$1.s0....... 5. 3.00 
2 Oval braided rugs...... 6.00 
| ana ers Oona ae $126.00 
Bedroom, Guest 
Bed and spring.......... $8.00 
Rie ere 10.00 
RS ee oe 3.00 
TE oad so bikie sean tk 1.00 
Bedside table............ 2.00 
ERE EB Pear 1.00 
2 Braided rugs... ....... 3.00 
AR Re Ye en $28.00 
Kitchen 
Ice chest, white enamel... $22.50 
Kitchen: taQte «<0: i...66 6.5. 3.50 
CO aS ee 1.00 
Kitchen ware, pots, pans, 
MS ore <a ices, Bent outs 9.30 
WAN Ms isis, cota h oealv eos $36.30 
Miscellaneous 
8 Pairs of ruffled curtains... $10.00 
Paint, vafnish, cil, brushes 10.00 
yf ere ee $20.00 
Grand Total... 3. $500.00 


Note: In place of the Chippendale mirror or extra easy chair, a thirty- 
two-piece set of china— Delft-blue, banded with gold-— may be 


substituted. 
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Tupor Pace 
(Continued from page 141) 


of boxwood: pyramidal bushes on 
either side ofthe door, anda lovely old 
clipped hedge bordering the drive- 
way and turn-around. The drive 
comes up on one side, circles around 
the box in front of the house, and 
continues from the opposite side of 
the circle to the old stable. From 
the doorstep one looks straight out 
across the box with its centre of 
clipped grass, down a garden path 
beyond, to a seat under great trees. 
The path is bordered with old- 
fashioned flowers, edged with low 
box, with larger clipped bushes to 
mark cross paths. The simplicity 
of the garden plan and the elegance 
of the clipped box express the 
character of the whole place. 
Foundation planting as it is 
known to-day is happily lacking. A 
modern planting — screening the 
base of the house — would have 
taken much from its dignity. One 
might wish, at one corner, for a 
mass of English ivy against the 
warm color of the plaster, instead 
of the more hackneyed Boston ivy, 
or for the delicate tracery of akebia 
near the iron railing of the side 
door. Something of this there is at 
the back of the house, where long 
windows open on the lawn. There 
climbing roses, close against the 
house, throw out long branches that 
sway in the breeze, casting intricate 
shadows on the plaster, and soften- 
ing the whole effect with their deli- 
cate detail. But such is the charm 
of the severe stateliness of the house 
that it does not need even. this. 
Groups of large trees clustering 
close to the building on either side, 
fall away in the back to leave an 
open sweep of lawn broken only by 
an occasional large oak. The whole 
aspect of the house on this side 
shows that this is where the family 
lives. There are large windows open- 


ing to the ground, a sunroom full of 
flowers, and above all a porch that 
is really an outdoor living-room. 
The porch is not an afterthought 
heedlessly tacked onto the house, as 
so many porches are, but an inte- 
gral part that the house needs to 
perfect the beauty of its exterior. 
It focuses attention on the centre 
of the house as the doorway does 
in New England. Circular, with 
half its circle buried in the house, 
and brickpaved with columns sup- 
porting its domed roof, it is actually 
a room of the house open to the air. 

The general plan of the house is a 
usual one in the South. Two wings 
are connected by passageways or 
smaller rooms with the main body 
of the house. One wing contains the 
kitchen and service rooms, the 
other contains a suite of rooms for 
quiet and seclusion, and the body 
of the house contains the main 
living-rooms. The passageways with 
windows opening on the lawn can 
be delightfully used as flower- or 
breakfast-rooms. It is a plan that 
adapts itself perfectly to present- 
day living conditions. A_ few 
modern improvements have been 
added to give this houseall that could 
be desired of comfort and beauty. 

In beauty, indeed, it is far above 
our modern standards. There is 
something about these old houses 
that modern architects have failed 
to capture. It is not only the mel- 
lowing effect of age that makes old 
houses more beautiful — the toning 
down of color, the softening of hard 
lines, the texture that weather gives 
to wall and roof, the luxuriance of 
growth of near-by planting. It is 
something more, something in the 
life of the people who built the 
houses, and the people who lived in 
them, that makes their houses 
homes. 





TUDOR PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C., BUILT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. THE BOX HEDGE, PLANTED OVER A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO, ADDS TO THE DIGNITY OF THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE 
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Residence of 
J. W. WILSON, Rye, N. Y. 





H. N. WOOLSEY, Architet 
New York City 


Stop the Raving 
—and Begin Saving 


yew about big coal bills never 
saved big piles of coal. But replacing 
that old, tired-out heater of yours with 
the modern, coal-saving Kelsey will stop 
the raving and the waste. 








Kelsey heats most economically because it 
heats scientifically through its unique 
zig-zag tubes. Hot gases heat all four sides 
of the tubes. Heat goes into your home, 
not up the chimney. 








Kelsey Health Heat—warm, fresh, 
properly moistened air —will bring 
you undreamed of heating satisfac- 
tion for years and years. It saves 
coaland money. It helps to keep 
you well all through the winter. 
It’s the modern heat for modern 
people in modern homes. 























The Send for ‘‘Kelsey Achievements” 
famous . 
Kelsey and find out about this better, 
zig-zag rick; 
tubesthat  coal-saving heater. 
cut your 
coal bill 2 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: oe 


Boston—New York 


: Principal Cities 
Brockville, Canada P 
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SLYKER 


“) |) Radiator Furniture 





Conte ioe 














Every well ordered home can 
afford SLYKER Radiator Fur- 
niture. Simple to install, eco- 
nomical and necessary. Made 
in three distinct styles (Rod 
Grille shown above.) 

Made of special furniture steel 
finished for life-time service in 
six coats of oil enamel, each 
baked on. Shades of Mahogany, 
Walnut, Ivory or White. 


LYKER Radiator Furniture 

has become a national need 
in good homes—not alone 
because it adds beauty and dis- 
tinction with artistic conceal- 
ment of heating radiators; but 
also because each separate 
cabinet adds its full part in 
keeping the house atmosphere 
healthfully moist and prevents 
soiling of walls and draperies 
from drydustcurrents.Soldonly Write for booklet and other 
byleadingstoresanddecorators. information. 





















SCHLEICHER, Inc. (Dept.B-6) GARY, INDIANA 






































ROOKWOOD 


POTTERY AND TILES 


Rookwood Book Ends and Paper Weights are made in several vari- 
ations of ship model and figure head designs. The Book Ends shown 
here come in various plain colors and are seven dollars a pair. The 
Paper Weight is Two Dollars. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NoveELties In FLOwErs 
(Continued from page 143) 


the sun. The standard of Electric is 
of a lovely shade of rich orange-red, 
suffused salmon. It is a solid color 
throughout till the base is reached 
when it deepens to salmon rose. 
This is said to be one of the strongest 
varieties ever grown by one great 
grower of the sweet pea. Radiance 
is of a rose pink, deepening to a 
warmer or more yellow pink with a 
ray of rose-salmon down the centre 
of the whole flower; and King White 
Improved is larger than almost any 
other sweet pea. Allthese tempt one 
to try them, and six sweet peas are 
as many varieties as a gardner with 
ground at all limited should try in 
one season. Beautiful they are when 
well grown, but the constant atten- 
tion they require in the way of 
watering and cutting should be 
borne in mind, and they should 
not be allowed to overwhelm their 
owner because of needed atten- 
tion. 

From this American list let us 
turn to another English one and 
mention an annual aster which 
comes into bloom even before the 
earliest one now known, Queen of 
the Market. This is Early Dawn, a 
very handsome plume-like flower 
sold in various colors. A newclarkia, 
a flower which is one of the loveliest 
things that can be grown in gardens 
to my way of thinking, is a double 
one, called Ruby King. There is, 
too, an upright-growing verbena, 


with the lengthy name of Verbena 
hybrida compacta grandiflora, a 
name not to conjure with, but which 
is an interesting plant because of its 
erect habit of growth as opposed to 
the usual semiprostrate verbena 
most familiar. The corymbs of 
blooms are carried on long stems 
and group themselves together at 
the summit of the plant, says the 
seed list and one of their nicest uses 
is the growing of them in pots. 
This should be worth trying, since 
more and more people are beginning 
to realize the interest which may be 
given to unplantable spots near the 
house, or as a semi-architectural 
touch, by setting pots of flowers 
about in careless gay array. 

It is quite impossible here to touch 
upon shrubs and other hardy things; 
the picture of Lonicera beckrotti 
does not show its lovely pink and 
buff color, or that of Viburnum frag- 
rans the waxen texture of its sweet- 
smelling flowers. The martagon lily 
will give some idea of the form of 
the new Backhouse hybrids men- 
tioned above, and the /ris watsoni- 
ana; philadelphus Coupe d’Argent 
has the look of a spray of white 
roses. It is one of those matchless 
hybrids of Lemoine’s. 

Reach out beyond the ordinary in 
flowers; try the new things; form 
your own judgments as to their 
value; and get a fresh enjoyment 
from what you grow. 


New JOURNEYS AROUND THE GARDEN 
(Continued from page 148) 


garden lovers toseeandtry this plant, 
I shall be doing summer gardens a 
distinct service. There is no summer 
perennial with yellow blossoms at 
its height (2 ft.) that can approach 
it in splendor. With pale-pink 
phlox as a companion, or the deep 
blue of Veronica longifolia subses- 
silis, this coreopsis makes any sum- 
mer border a cut-flower bouquet. 
For reds and pinks in summer to 
accompany the phlox there are two 
groups that have lately been much 
developed. The best red-flowered 
perennial for edging is coralbells 
(Heuchera sanguinea). \ts physical 
virtues are many. It makes a 
permanent evergreen basal clump, 
readily divided (or grown from seed). 
It is very hardy and likes the heat of 
long summers. For long season of 
bloom it should be awarded several 
medals; from late May to late 
August there is an endless succession 
of slender fairy wands of a foot or 
more with numberless tiny crimson 





bells. For border show or for cut- 
flowers it is a delight all summer, 
and looks well with all the flowers of 
this season. Do make a special 
effort to get acquainted with coral- 
bells. The other species of heuchera 
are not showy of flower and prefer 
shade or rocks; they are for the wild 
or rock garden. But coralbells have 
been taken in hand by man for im- 
provements. A pure white variety 
has long been with us, a rival of 
lily-of-the-valley for honors, for 
grace; it lacks odor, but blooms all 
summer. Darker and lighter shades 
of red evolved, and forms were 
named. Then came hybrids with 
other heuchera species, retaining 
the deep color, but modifying de- 
tails of flower and leaf, giving pani- 
cles of flowers up to 2 feet tall. 
Here we have named forms of 
Heuchera sanguinea bybrida. Lately 
there are advertised hybrids with. 
related genera, as tiarella, mitella or 
tellima. There may be such two- 
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genus hybrids, but the plants as re- 
ceived from dealers seem to be truly 
heuchera, though different from 
pure H. sanguinea. Some 20 forms 
are now Offered, in most cases the 
flowers larger and more freely pro- 
duced than in the original plant. 
Though one kind is much like some 
other, the whole group makes a 
series from pure white to deep red. 


H. sanguinea alba — small, pure white 
Perry’s White — pure white 
Cascade — pearly white 
Nebulance — creamy white 
Virginal — large, creamy white 
H. gracillima — soft rosy pink 
H. brizoides — clear pink 

H. rosamondi — coral pink 

H. sanguinea — light red 
Flambeau — soft red 
Splendens — scarlet 

Pluie de Feu — fiery red 

La Perle — darkest red 


Of the same family, but different 
in many ways, is the group known as 
herbaceous spiraea, though not 
even the same family as spiraea. 
Though the Latin name is fixed as 
astilbe, and this word best serves 
also as common name, it is hope- 
lessly confused with filipendula and 
aruncus in gardens and by garden- 
ers. After you have learned the 
group as different from the similar 
things (it has compound leaves, 
which real spireas do not have; the 
flower cluster is a spire-like panicle, 
while filipendula has a flat corymb; 
but aruncus has about the same 
cluster of plumes, but the pistils are 
three-forked and not two-forked as 
astilbe), your troubles begin when 
you try to learn the species of the 
group, much alike at start and hope- 
lessly muddled through hybrids and 
garden variations. 

There are some dozen species, but 
about four enter into our modern gar- 


den forms. Astilbe japonica is fre-: 


quently forced by florists for winter 
trade, but it is a good summer peren- 
nial. It is low and has very red peti- 
oles, the flowers pure white in broad 
panicles from early July into August. 
A. chinensis is about the same, and 
A. thunbergi differs in that the flow- 
ers turn pink with age. The two 
hybrids of these two last, Peach 
Blossom and Queen Alexandra, are 
light pink A. japonica in effect. A. 
astilboides has very densely clus- 
tered white panicles, but the garden 
effect is hardly different. Thus 
there are four or more low species 
of the A. japonica type, the flowers 
white, except in some cases. Though 
neither nurserymen nor gardeners 
can keep them separated, it does 
not matter — it is either a pink or 
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white A. japonica, and excellent for 
summer edging. 

The next event was the arrival of 
A.davidi, growing to 6 feet, with long 
spiry panicles of rose blossoms in 
steeple-bush effect. By crossing this 
with the four or more others and their 
hybrids we havesome 50 forms, rang- 
ing from tall to low, from flattened 
panicle to steeple spire, from white 
to deepest rose. They are usually list- 
ed under the collective name of /. 
arends1, though this name properly 
belongs to the tall 4. davidi hybrids. 
All the goddesses, heroes of history 
and fiction, rivers, mountains, and 
countries, are commemorated by 
these varieties, and you may take 
your choice. Though much admired 
in Europe, the appeal of these has not 
gone far in this country, yet at least 
two American nurserymen have a 
goodly array true to name. Buy 
them by height and color, but be- 
ware of some of the beautiful pink 
and red forms, for they are as 
magenta as steeple-bush. Further, 
omit the word ‘dry’ from your long, 
hot summer, as these plants must 
have plenty of water to bloom well 
for all July and August. 

We need blue in our summer bor- 
der, and phlox does not have it. The 
only everblooming bellflower we dis- 
covered last month is Campanula 
carpatica, and with this for edging 
and balloon-flower in back we have 
blue companions for our pink phlox. 
Better yet is our old friend Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis (clump speed- 
well) for it has spires of deepest blue 
all August and into September, the 


latest and best species. The two | 


sisters, V. longifolia and V. spicata, 
are earlier and not nearly as de- 
sirable. The subsessile one will be 
‘improved’ soon. A white variety is 
offered, but it always grows to be 
V. longifolia alba or spicata alba. 
One dealer offers Blue Ridge, a 
‘better’ form, and as such | await 
its blooming. 

Now, don’t let your summer bor- 
der be all phlox, but as companions 
try these other good perennials. 
Make free use of Shasta daisy for 
white; for yellows use dwarf early 
chrysanthemum and Perry’s variety 
of coreopsis; for reds and pinks to 
white, there are the many forms of 
heuchera and astilbe; for blue, the 
clump speedwell and Carpathian 
bellflower. Your longing for sum- 
mer annuals in the hardy border will 
be diverted to the region of the 
vegetable garden, or to special beds 
for them. 
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Tuts new tambour 
model we have 
named Duet No. 1, 
because it strikes 
the hours on musi- 
cal two-tone chimes. 
Duet No. 2, slight- 
ly different in de- 
Sign, is shown on 
the mantel. It 
Shares with Duet 
No. 1 the follow- 
ing: Hand rubbed 
case, 21 inches long, 
. 914 inches high, 
' 6-inch porcelain or 
Silver dial, graceful 
scroll hands, gold 
plated sash, convex 


glass, 8-day 
movement. $15.25 





© How to ada the finishing 
touch of hominess and beauty 
Lo a living-room. 


Hs you ever noticed what a great difference there 
is in living rooms? Some seem cold and repelling. 
While others seem to have had the breath of “homi- 
ness” and beauty blown into them. Why is it? Oh, 
it’s the difference between being “just a room,” and 
being truly a “living” room. 


> 


You may buy new rugs, regroup the furniture and 
rearrange the pictures, and still have “just a room” 
filled with inanimate household articles. But what a 
difference it makes when you add a friendly clock with 
its cheerful ticking and pleasant chimes, melodiously 
telling the hours. 


Then the room seems to “come to life” and be always 
ready to welcome and rest you with its living charm. 


Add a handsome Sessions Tambour Clock to the 
mantel or place a beautiful Sessions Banjo Clock in a 
wall panel and see how much more beautiful it makes 
the room. 


Beauty, correct time and moderate price 


Tue beauty of Sessions Clocks lies in their loveliness of 
design and in their permanent new process finish, the 
clarity of which leaves undimmed the fine grain of the 
wood. Our designs include reproductions of the love- 
liest clocks of olden days, as well as those sponsored 
by modern ideals of interior decoration —'Tambour, 
Banjo and Colonial. 


Sturdy, dependable time is characteristic of Sessions 
Clocks. If you are looking for beauty, accuracy and 
moderate price, you need go no further. Sessions 
Clocks are sold in stores noted for their good taste and 
good values. Over 10,000,000 Sessions Clocks are in 
daily use. 

We have recently applied for a patent on a new 
“chime stand,” the piece which holds the chime rods, 
because we have discovered a way to make the tones 
sweeter and more prolonged. Ask to hear these two 
tone chimes at your dealer’s; he will gladly order one 
for you. 

Send for book, ‘‘Friendly Clocks’’ 
““FrienpLy Ciocks” is the title of a little book that 
will give you a glimpse of our models. Send us the 
coupon below and we will gladly mail one to you at 
once free. 

THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. 
Forestvi.ie, Conn. 


New York: 1750 Woolworth Bldg. 
Chicago: 5 No. Wabash Ave. 





ALDEN 


35% inches high; 10 
inches wide; 8-day 
movement; genuine ma- 
hogany case; 6 inch 
silver or porcelain 
dial; silver bezel with 
gold plated sash; glass 


panels in colors. $28.50 


Dept. B 3 





SESSIONS CLOCK CO., 

Dept. B 3, Forestville, Conn. : 
Please send me “Friendly Clocks” booklet with 
pictures and prices of thirty-two clocks and can- 
dlesticks, suitable for various rooms. 
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eriod models the Hum- 


phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of 
17th century English coal baskets. All designs are 
authentic — a perfect combination of old world 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH, 














Importers and growers of the finest varieties. 


Our stock 


grown in rich black loam under Minnesota’s rigorous 
climatic conditions is suitable for planting everywhere. 
Our large, healthy roots and bulbs assure you quicker 


results and larger blooms. 


Order now. 


Send today for Free Illustrated Catalog 





RAINBOW GARDENS 


Jefferson Highway 


Farmington, Minnesota 











COLAEAe, CHEST 
o! 
Crotch Mahogany 








Early American 
Reproductions 


HE illustration shows one of our 

many beautiful reproductions and is 
considered the best of its type by many 
collectors. Custom-built throughout, 
with hand-carved posts. Can be used 
in any part of the home. Dull rubbed 
satin finish in the Sheraton color. 

No. 5110 Chest 

Size: 44” long, 22” deep, 43” 

high. 

Priced at $150.00, delivered to 

any part of the country. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price or C. O. D. with $30.00 
deposit. Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Send for our Port- 
folio B-8 of other Colonial Reproduc- 
tions. 


WINTHROP 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








. Gregory is very kind. 








Twenty Mites Out 
(Continued from page 152) 


moments of deep self-abasement, 
It was only 
when | had won back a little of 
my customary good cheer that he 
ventured to give me a few texts 
from his philosophy of tools. 

‘It’s a common mistake,’ began 
Gregory instructively, ‘to think 
that tools can be promiscuously 
interchanged, and made to do one 
another’s work. | am told that 
there are women, very bad women, 
who will even use a chisel in place 
of a screw-driver.’ 

‘But,’ said I defensively, ‘a 
chisel is so much more applicable 
and effective than a screw-driver.’ 

‘Why, no it isn’t!’ protested 
Gregory. ‘The edges of the tip of 
a screw-driver are parallel and 
squared, just right to fit the groove 
in the head of the screw. The 
chisel is sharp.’ 

‘But when you want to get under 
the edge of the head of a nail that is 
embedded in wood,’ said I, ‘the 
sharpness of the chisel is quite a 
help.’ 

‘I was about to remark,’ said 
Gregory, eyeing me severely, ‘that 
there are some women, of a class 
that I did n’t think fit to mention, 
who will actually use a chisel for 
prying out tacks and nails.’ 

‘It’s not the use of chisels that 
bothers me,’ said I, ‘as much as the 
nomenclature. Why is one chisel 
a chisel, and another of the same 
temperature a cold chisel? And 
why is an awl so different from a 
scratch awlP And what is the 
difference between a hatchet and 
an axe? And how do you tell a 
cross-cut saw from a ripsaw or a 
hacksaw? To me they all come in 
handy, just plain saw.’ 

‘But you can see,’ pleaded Greg- 
ory, ‘that if you did feel the dis- 
tinctions keenly, you’d want to be 
able to put your hand on the right 
one at need?’ 

‘I know it,’ said I penitently. 
‘Hereafter every time | take a tool 
I’ll present a ticket, like a coat- 
room.’ 

‘| have a better idea than that,’ 
observed Gregory, and for the next 
few evenings he was mysteriously 
busy constructing something that 
smelled strongly of fresh paint. 

At last he invited me in to see 
the new tool-board he had made. 
It was a huge wall-board, enameled 
snowy white. And on it he had 
painted the silhouettes of all his 
tools in staring black, each tool 
boldly depicted, and each wearing 
an aspect of ferocious cunning in 
its face. I had never dreamed that 
there could be so much expression 
in the profile of a tool. The monkey 


wrench seemed to be gnashing its 
nut-cracker jaws. The hatchet 
reared its head with the savage 
malice of a tomahawk. The claw 
hammer was brandishing its horns. 
The calipers straddled at a rakish 
stride, and the flash light stared 
like a cyclops, with one evil eye. 
It was a devilish company, all told. 
Over each silhouette was an ar- 
rangement of wire or nails, so that 
the proper tool could be hung 
against its own shadow, with edges 
evenly matched. Every tool in the 
whole collection had its place, and 
each had its villainous shadow on 
the wall, like the Doppelganger of 
the German legend, inseparable, 
staring blackly if left alone. One 
felt that Peter Pan hunting for his 
missing shadow would be nothing 
compared to one of these shadows 
hunting for its tool. 

Like most of Gregory’s schemes, 
the tool-board worked. Weeks of 
unblemished virtue on my part 
went by. Then one morning an 
inspiration to renovate the tiny 
disused storeroom at the back of 
the house upstairs came upon me. 
The room had been used as a study 
years ago, and the telephone wires 
had come in there at some earlier 
time. Festoons of unattached wir- 
ing ran around the floor board and 
furred the top of the window frame. 
I gathered up the length of wire and 
put it into a box. One wire only 
remained, not a telephone cord, but 
a dusty old electric wire drooping 
beside the door. | followed it to its 
fastening, where it ended in a half- 
broken old-fashioned outlet in the 
wall. I pulled it, and it seemed 
loose. Another determined pull, a 
good strong one — and out it came 
with a burst of sparks, a bang, and 
an unpleasant burning smell. 

‘Connected!’ | thought, horri- 
fied. I rushed to the hallway and 
tested the electric switch. Not a 
light went on. I| ran to the master 
switch and threw it off. At least | 
would be on the safe side. Then | 
flew to the telephone and called the 
electric company. Hugh Trafford, 
the manager, answered me. I told 
him what | had done. 

‘Blew a fuse,’ said Hugh easily. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘but I’m a little 
afraid of what may be happening in 
that wall. Can you send a man?’ 

‘I’ll stop myself,’ promised Hugh, 
‘in five minutes, on my way to 
lunch.’ Four minutes later he ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘Most natural thing in the world,’ 
he assured me comfortingly. ‘A 
wire looks so harmless. Mr. Bar- 
wick cut one at the Country Club 
the other day. He was changing 
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into his golf suit and could n’t find 
his belt, so he clipped out a piece of 
wire from a loop he saw in the cor- 
ner. All the electricity went off with 
a bang and the attendants ran from 
all directions. Barwick knotted the 
wire around his waist, told the 
attendants there seemed to be 
something wrong with the circuit, 
and walked off ... Have you a 
flash light?’ 

‘On Gregory’s tool-board,’ said I, 
plucking it from its rack. 

The job neatly done, Hugh 
paused to admire Gregory’s tools. 
‘Why does he have their pictures 
painted on the wall?’ asked Hugh. 

‘Because,’ said I, ‘sometimes I 
steal.’ 

‘Oh, so does Kate,’ 
Hugh. ‘She’s incorrigible.’ 

‘I used to be,’ said I modestly. 
‘That was why Gregory made this 
board.’ 

‘And don’t you ever take his 


groaned 
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tools any more?’ probed Hugh. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘when I see those 
accusing shadows sitting there, | 
find I’m a great deal more likely to 
bring them back.’ 

‘I should think the shadows 
would make you think you had 
brought them back,’ objected Hugh. 
‘Look at this picture of a flash 
light, big as life. At a casual glance 
you’d think it was there.’ Hugh 
paused suddenly, felt hastily in his 
pocket, and drew forth the flash- 
light that we had lately borrowed 
from the board. 

‘I say!’ exclaimed Hugh in con- 
sternation, ‘I all but carried off 
Greg’s torch!’ He restored it care- 
fully to its place, and then he stood 
off and surveyed the complete 
effect. 

‘I’m going straight home, to 
paint a tool-board, just like this, 
right away,’ declared Hugh, ‘for 
Kate.’ 























A Norts-Woops GARDEN 
(Continued from page 154) 


its dainty fernlike leaves and fringe 
flowers, blends attractively with 
these and with other flowers and 
was the best stand-by when back- 
grounds were desired. In one part 
of the garden a lovely effect results 
from a planting of spirea and the 
blue selfheal (Prunella vulgaris), 
with just a few plants of pale jewel- 
weed (Impatiens pallida) among 
them. 

The deep blue of speedwell com- 
bines well with the pale yellow of 
evening-primrose (Oenothera bien- 
nis) and here and there was planted 
a giant Verbascum thapsus, or great 
mullein, for the beauty of its gray- 
flannel leaves and its tall spike of 
yellow flowers. White yarrow (A chil- 
lea millefolium) was used among 
highly colored magenta blossoms 
because of its grayish-white color 
and the pink yarrow (A. millefolium 
rosea) was valuable because it is one 
of the few flowers of a pleasing pink 
shade. Both the light pink and the 
deeper rose achillea grow in this 
garden. The tall Queen Anne’s lace 
(Daucus carota) with its disks of 
fairy blossoms creates cloud effects 
and tones down the pinkish purples 
and magentas. One of the prettiest 
corners in the garden is the one 


where wild carrot and bergamot 
(Monarda fistulosa) grow together, 
their bloom mingling. The two 
thoroughworts, Joe-Pye-weed (Eu- 
patorium purpureum) and his pale 
sister, boneset (Eupatorium perfo- 
liatum), grow in the border side by 
side among the leaves of thalictrum, 
each setting off the beauty of the 
other. 

Aquilegia canadensis usually 
sheds its blossoms before July, but 
has a place in the garden for the 
sake of its beautiful fernlike leaves 
which turn a rich red as autumn ap- 
proaches, and because a native gar- 
den without columbine is unthink- 
able. The sweetbrier is another 
plant whose dainty blossoms come 
too early for this garden, but which 
is grown there for its foliage and the 
large rose-hips which glow a bright 
red by the last of August. Great 
bunches of this bright fruit are car- 
ried South each fall, together with 
sprays of pearl everlasting, for 
winter bouquets. 

Pearl everlasting (Anapbalis mar- 
garitacea) called ‘moonshine’ by the 
natives here, grows about eighteen 
inches or two feet high and with the 
early meadowrue (Thalictrum diot- 
cum), about the same height, makes 
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KITCHEN MAID 


KITCHEN UNITS 


STANDARD 























Why not Unit-Equip 
Your Kitchen? 


When your kitchen is completely equipped with 
Kitchen Maid Units, you Sec a convenience, a 
compactness, a modern efficiency beyond any- 
thing you ever dreamed. 


You can have Kitchen Maid Units built into 
your new home, or set into your present one. 
They cost no more than old-fashioned cup- 
boards, and are beautiful examples of cabinet- 
craftsman’s art. 


Why not start with one unit, and add units as you wish? 
If you have a blank wall space 16% inches wide, you have 
space for some Kitchen Maid Unit. If you have larger wall 
space, you can keep se by adding new 
units for many purposes. The. full list of Kitchen Maid 
Units is shown below. For complete new catalog, send the 


whole coupon. “. 








WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
| 1180 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
In Canada, Waterloo, Ontario 


Please send me information copending the units checked: 

] PULMANOOK, consisting of table and 4 seats folding into wall. 
For alcove (); for any kitchen corner (2. 

} COMBINATION 2i0-X, with refrigerator, consisting of cabinet, 
broom closet, dish closet, and linen cupboards to set against wall. 
IN-A-WALL IRONING BOARD, folding into wall when not in use. 
BROOM CLOSET, to set in any kitchen 1; to be built into wall D. 

| DISH CLOSETS, LINEN CUPBOARDS, to be set in 0; to be 
built in O. 

0 IN-A-WALL TELEPHONE SEAT. 

}] KITCHEN MAID KITCHEN CABINET. 

] DIVIDER CUPBOARDS, to be used to separate breakfast room 
from kitchen. 

[] REFRIGERATOR. 





























| REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for our new downstairs 
trim. Next comes the up- 
stairs—and even before 
that, some good pieces 
of ‘Beautiful Birch’ 


furniture.” 











Very hard to dent or 
mar, as well as very 
lovely in grain and tex- 
ture—that’s beautiful 
birch. 


A permanent invest- 
ment, and a lasting 
delight—that’s birch. 


Dining Room, New York Residence of Mrs. 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneled in Beautiful Birch. 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana, Architects. 


Why not write for the 
birch Book today? It 
gives you all the facts 
about this hard but 
beautiful wood. It 
comes promptly — free 
on your request. 


THE 


BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


‘Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
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JEWEL-WEED GROWING BY THE 
SPRING 


a pretty background for such plants 
as the blue vetch (V1cta cracca) and 
blue toadflax (Linaria canadensis) 
which are glad of the support for 
their tender trailing stems, and 
whose soft blues mix charmingly 
with their white and green. A few 
spikes of Linaria vulgaris whose 
delicate coloring of pale yellow is 
not coarsened by its vivid orange 
lip, adds an attractive touch to 
many spots. This plant, called 
butter-and-eggs, and toadflax by 
the farmers, has earned their dislike 
by its habit of spreading unduly 
through their meadows and fields. 
The best blue flowers in this gar- 
den’s range and season are the 
spiked lobelia, the large blue lobelia 
(Lobelia syphilitica), the skullcap 
(Scutellaria lateriflora), the blue 
wild-indigo (Baptisia australis) and 
the sundial lupine (Lupinus peren- 
nis), the last two sometimes con- 
These blue flowers were 


| made the most of in the color distri- 


bution. None of these flowers is a 
true blue; all the blue flowers of the 


| late season have a touch of pink, 
| just as all the pink ones have a 
| tinge of blue. The harebell is the 


bluest flower in this garden and one 


' of the prettiest. 


Among the wild asters are some 


| good blue tones and these were used 


| generously in the borders. 
| are many varieties of asters growing 


There 


| in the North and very beautiful 





effects were contrived by their use. 
One of the earliest asters, the Aster 
novae-angliae, a large purple flower, 
is one of the most attractive; Aster 
laevis or smooth aster, and Aster 
novibelgi are paler blue and bloom a 


| little later, enough of them coming 


into flower to make a good showing 
by the end of August. Aster cordi- 
folius makes a pleasing color in the 
borders, its flowers — very small — 
growing in dense clusters along a tall 
spike. Their name comes from their 
heart-shaped leaves which are un- 
like those of other asters. A white 
aster, the 4. umbellatus, as its name 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


indicates, blooming in flat-topped 
corymbs, is one of the most gor- 
geous of the white asters, and 
blooms, as do also the erigerons, or 
fleabanes over a long period. 

Three of the showiest plants, the 
lovely, odd Indian paintbrush (Cas- 
tilleja coccinea), the ironweed (Ver- 
nonia noveboracensis) and _ their 
coarser and less attractive neighbor, 
the butterflyweed (Asclepias tube- 
rosa) were problems when their 
time came to be considered for the 
garden. Beautiful, showy, and 
loved by the butterflies, they are of 
such brilliant scarlet and magenta 
that they defy the laws of color 
harmony and must be carefully 
handled. Nevertheless, they could 
not be spared in a native garden, so 
in corners away from the other 
flowers they were placed, the iron- 
weed taking on fresh beauty when 
seen among the soft feathery spikes 
of spirea, the painted cup glowing 
among the pearl everlasting and the 
meadowrue, the leaves of the thalic- 
trum being only a shade darker than 
its own sparse foliage. In little 
pockets along the edges of the bor- 
ders were tucked in whole colonies 
of harebells (Campanula rotundi- 
folia), wintergreen, bunchberries 
(Cornus canadensis), and a gray- 
leaved, flat rosette of a plant with 
name unknown but which they 
called ‘fire sedum’ because they 
found it so often growing in burned- 
over ground. It is very pretty and 
suitable for edging as it grows so 
compactly that it discourages the 
encroachment of grass and clover. 
The fireweed shares its liking for 
burned soil and the two grow to- 
gether in such locations. 

Between the little sedums and the 
taller plants are blue vetch, Ane- 
mone virginiana, several varieties of 
ferns and a few members of the 
orchis family with which the woods 
and marshes abound. The great 
green orchid (Habenaria orbiculata) 
is the only one seen in bloom after 
the first of July except an occasional 
belated yellow or pink moccasin 
flower. They could not, however, 
resist transferring many of the 
beautiful plants to the garden, even 
though but leaves greet them in 
July, or the tough flower scapes 
which testify to their having 
bloomed in their season. It is a joy 
to think of them nodding their 
precious blossoms there when the 
family is far away and they have a 
little paraphrase they have made 
which they hum to themselves, ‘I 
know a garden where the Orchis 
blows.’ 

The great green orchid, perhaps 
somewhat less handsome than others 
of its family, greets them in July 
from the corner of the garden which 
dips down into the ravine, where it 
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Genuine 


Hooked Rugs 


AND MADE, colorful, 

tiful. Truly quaint! Charming ‘in their 
simplicity. Harmoniously interwoven by real 
mountain folks into artistic color designs of 
character. Fashioned to your order, if you 
desire. MOUNTIND Hooked Rugs are bright 
spots that lend years of beauty to your home. 

See one on your floor 

without expense to you. A card or letter with 
your bank reference, brings one of our choicest 
rugs to you. With it we also send pictures of 
other designs for your selection. Your inquiry 
does not obligate you. — Write — 


Mountain Industries, Dept. B— 7R YON 


N. Carolina 
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New Oregon | 
IRIS 


Our catalog describes many 
interesting varieties. 


cw 
Our large rhizomes give 
bloom the first year. 
ow 
We prepay postage. 
Weed’s Landscape Nursery 


Beaverton, Oregon 











The 
ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


is ready to fill your needs for 
summer reading, and will send 
books anywhere, postpaid. We 
supply any book in print, at 
the usual retail price, and are 
always glad to answer inquir- 
ies. Mail, telegraph, or tele- 
phone orders given prompt 
attention. 
The 
Atlantic Monthly Book Shop 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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dabbles its toes in the spring fresh- 
ets, with the giant ferns and the 
bogbean. The spotted snapweed 
(Impatiens biflora) grows among the 
rocks over which the spring spills its 
spray on its way to the lake. It 
loves the moist soil, but it has been 
successfully transplanted to the 
garden beds, too. Not far from 
where the spring dimples into the 
lake a sand bar, like a long finger, 
points out into the lake and on the 
quiet surface of the bay thus formed 
at the side of the garden float those 
incomparable flowers the water- 
lilies, against a background of Joe- 
Pye-weed and reeds. On the marshy 
sand bar grow marsh pinks, arrow- 
head, and sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
folia). 

Without the garden boundaries 
and down into the road grow the 
plants that were scorned and denied 
admission. There they bloom as 
happily and smile as cheerfully as if 
they did not feel like children un- 
bidden to the party, as the family of 
gardeners feel they secretly must. 
Some were rejected because they 
were too obvious, like the golden- 
tod; some, because they are coarse 
and their manners at a party were in 
doubt, like the helianthus family; 
others, like the moth mullein and 
the milkweed, were left out because 
the family did not like them; all 
excellent reasons for being snubbed, 
it was thought. Some plants which 
were wanted very much and which 
are native to this range, like the 
gentians, could not be found locally 
and are missing, but it is hoped they 
may be naturalized later. Bouncing 
Betty, a pet aversion which would 
not be tolerated in the Illinois gar- 
den, holds a conspicuous place in 
the north woods just because she 
has the good taste to wear a gown 
whose pink is not cerise or magenta, 
as most native flowers are. Every 
summer there are found a few of the 
outsiders who have sneaked in dur- 
ing the family’s absence and these 
are pulled up by the roots and sum- 
marily ejected. 

Those who have planted gardens, 
only with the tender plants and 
seeds ordered from the catalogues, 
and who have struggled with their 
care, cannot realize the fun of hav- 
ing a garden full of plants whose 
worst faults consist in growing too 
well and blooming too luxuriantly 
and which, needing almost no care, 
} are always ready for inspection 
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when the family arrives in mid- 
summer. Care has been taken to 
leave the forest no poorer for the 
plants’ removal, each spot from 
which a plant is taken being seeded 
with the same or other suitable 
growth, the woods being a huge 
back yard for this little house and 
garden. 

The few natives who live ‘up the 
road’ or ‘down the road a piece,’ 
and who used to help with the hard- 
est work or come to ‘set a spell’ and 
watch, thought the gardeners even 
madder than usual when they paid 
them to help plant ‘weeds’ in the 
‘yard,’ and to haul there the stones 
they had worked so hard to remove 
from their own fields. But when the 
lovely garden was finished and all 
these native plants took on the 
beauty and dignity they acquired 
from a setting the most favorable 
for them, even the most skeptical of 
neighbors declared it looked ‘real 
nice.’ 

Now, ‘nice’ is the last word that 
anyone careful of his adjectives 
would apply to this north-woods 
garden. It was never nice. The 
lawn is never close shaven as the 
lawns at home must be, and grass 
and clover grow freely with only an 
occasional cutting with a scythe. 
Close-clipped lawns some way do 
not seem to belong here, where the 
house is a log cabin and where the 
pier and the bridge over the ravine 
are built of logs; not the affected 
rustic style, but of honest-to-good- 
ness logs, for the very good reason 
that they were the nearest and most 
convenient material for their con- 
struction. The garden beds are 
never trim and formal, nor, on the 
other hand, is there an attempt at 
imitating nature. Native plants, 
being the most suitable, are planted 
harmoniously and made the most of 
without any particular care. The 
garden was planned and planted 
and it grows and thrives. It is filled, 
not with the pampered darlings of 
the nursery, as is the garden at 
home, but with hardy, good-na- 
tured wildings, glad of a place to 
grow and exhibit their beauty. One 
of the pleasantest welcomes the 
family receives on each arrival at its 
northern home is the sight of this 
hardiest of flower borders with its 
background of pine forest, all the 
flowers in bloom at one time, just as 
their owners decreed they should 


be. 
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Greater Luxury 


than a bathroom that is your 
very own. Dedicated to your use 
alone. Yours to command at any 
hour of the day or night, where 
you may enjoy a three-minute tub 
or linger at your will as fancy or 
occasion dictates. 

If you have an unused space in 
your home as small as 6 feet by 6 
feet you have ample room for a 
modern private bathroom, com- 
plete and luxurious beyond the 
dreams of a patrician of ancient 
Rome. 

Let your plumber estimate on the 
cost of equipping that bathroom 
with Tepeco All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures. The wide price range 
of these quality accessories will 
astonish you. 


Send for our Catalog, 
“‘Bathrooms of Character” S-3 


The Trenton 


Potteries Co. 

Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Boston New York 
San Francisco 
World’s Largest 


Makers of All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 
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Ready October 15, 1925 - 


Orders Now Being Taken 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING ANNUAL FOR 1926 





It will contain the very latest and the very best 
information on Home Planning—Home Finan- 
cing — Home Building. 


It will show the two prize winning houses in the 
recent Small House Competition run by the 
House Beautiful magazine, and ten additional 
houses which were awarded honorable mention. 


It will be illustrated with drawings, blueprints, and 
many photographs of finished houses of every 
type, and of various construction details. 


Actual Size 934” x 125%” 
Bound in Maroon Duotone Leatherette 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 
(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.O.D.) 














mere — Order Form — - - -----—------ 


THE ATLANTIC MonTHLY CoMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 


I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL FOR 1926. 


























The House Beautiful 
Building Annual 
For 1926 


PARTIAL OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
CHAPTER 1. THE ARCHITECT. 
CHAPTER 2. THE CONTRACTOR. 
CHAPTER 3. THE CONTRACT. 
CHAPTER 4. THE FINANCING. 
CHAPTER 5. THE Cost. 

BLUE PRINTS. 


PART II 
EXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER 6, THE SITE. 
CHAPTER 7. FOUNDATIONS. 
CHAPTER 8. THE WALLS. 
CHAPTER 9. THE RooF. 


PART III 
INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER 10. MASONRY. 
CHAPTER 11. CARPENTRY. 
CHAPTER 12. PLASTERING. 
CHAPTER 13. GLAZING. 

CHAPTER 14. PAINT AND VARNISH. 
CHAPTER 15. HARDWARE. 


PART IV 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


CHAPTER 16. HEATING. 

CHAPTER 17. PLUMBING. 

CuHaPTER 18. ELECTRIC WIRING 
AND Gas-PIPING. 


PART V 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
APPENDIX 
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Ready October 1, 1925 - Orders Now Being Taken 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING ANNUAL FOR 1926 


























The House Beautiful 
Furnishing Annual 
For 1926 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I 


General Introduction by 
Professor Fiske Kimball of N. Y. 
University, New York, N. Y. 
PART II 
Elements and Materials 
CHAPTER 1. WALLS AND WALL 
CovERINGS. 

CHAPTER 2. INTERIOR Woopwork. 

CHAPTER 3. FLOORS AND FLOOR 
CovERINGS. 

CHAPTER 4. CEILINGS. 

CHAPTER 5. FIXTURES. 

CHAPTER 6. FURNITURE. 

CHAPTER 7. HANGINGS. 

CHAPTER 8. Notes OF ACCENT. 

PART III 


Suggestive, Demonstrative Schemes of 
Furnishing 

1. A Country House. Plans, 
sketches, photographs. 

2. A Suburban House. Plans, 
sketches, photographs. 

3. ACity House. Plans, sketches, 
photographs. 

4. An Apartment (alternative 
schemes). Plans, sketches, photo- 
graphs. 

5. Interior sketches and _ photo- 
graphs of well-furnished rooms. 
INDEX. 

Partial Table of Contents, sub- 

divisions not shown 

















This book covers a subject that will be to many 
even more fascinating than that of its companion 
volume, the Building Annual. 


It points the way to comfort, charm, and the wise 
spending of furnishing dollars in every room of 
the house. 


It will be beautifully illustrated with photographs, 
suggestive drawings of rooms, draperies, and 
other arrangements, and with assembled color 
schemes for walls, hangings, rugs, and upholstery 
materials for various rooms. 


Actual Size 934” x 1254” 
Bound in Tan Duotone Leatherette 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


(Postage Additional on Copies Sent C.O.D.) 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: — 


I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING 


ANNUAL FOR 1926. 
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HE development of Creeping 

Bent has revolutionized standards 
in lawnmaking. This splendid lawn-grass 
produces wonderful rich, velvety green- 
sward. In years to come the better lawns 
will be Bent Lawns. 
Bent has long been recognized as the best 
grass for golf course putting greens. It 
has now proven ideal for lawns. 
‘*Bent Lawns,” an illustrated booklet, is full 
of useful information on this wonder grass. 
A copy is yours for the asking — Please 
write for it. 


O. M. Scott & Sons Company 
80 Sixth Street Marysville, Ohio 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have them in all their 
beauty and perfection by keep- 
leaves and buds 


=a 


EASILY GROWN 
FROM SEEDS! 


Tea old-fashioned hardy border 

ae yes long for bed (Se ~—: 
ite ai investment in seeds, a little 
care and directly you will have enough 
plants to set out a good-sized border of 
hardy floral a And this is the 
time to do Seeds sown in July- 
August will p--Be into sturdy plants by 
fall, and bloom next season. 


Qur Own Favorite Dozen - 
For Everywhere 


The following twelve sorts will. thrive 
most anywhere, even in poor soil. The 
name of Dreer is your guarantee that 
you will get full value in both varieties 
an 
se (Pheasant’ 's-eye Pinks); Sweet 
Hew A <a Breath) ; Sweet 
aie (Foxsiove): 


— ipuaeenn 

Heaven or Mullein Pink); imum 

bay Butterfly Larkspur); Oriental Pop- 
Lychinis (Jerusalem Cross) ; Gallardea 

(Blanket Flower); Aquilegia(Columbine). 


One packet-ach of above 12 splendid 
hardy Perennials Postpaid for 75 cents. 
Dreer’s RASA Cc. tal 
desires to help you make the most of 
midsummer garden opportunities. Of- 
fers all seasonable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc., together with valuable 
suggestions ‘how to handle them for 
best results. Gladly mailed free and 
please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Srring Garden St Philedelohi, Po 
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ing plants, 
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free from aphides (plant lice) and 


similar —- insects. Spray with 
“Blach Leaf 40.” That is the suc- 
cessful gardener’s way. He keeps it 
on hand knowing that aphis may make 
its appearance almost overnight. 
35-cent bottle will make 6 

gallons of effective spray. At 

your dealers. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
re —" 
Incorpo: 
LOUISVI ILE, KY. 
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Roofs 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Olde ‘Stonesfiedd | e 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 


Send for circulars: 
29A— Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs 
29B —“‘ Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C — Flagging 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. 


Home Office: yf New York 


112 So. 16th St. Office: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 
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In the Flower Garden 

1. Plant iris, Ma- 
donna lilies, and 
other lilies. 

2. Keep fall peren- 
nials and tall annuals 
staked. Keep all 
dead flower-stalks 

cut off. 

3. Cut off phlox flowers before 
they seed. 

4. Pick off aster beetles by hand. 

5. Sprinkle wood ashes around 
asters, cosmos, and phlox. 

6. Feed dahlias with weak liquid 
manure the color of weak tea every 
week or ten days. Reduce’ the 
number of buds if plant has 
many. 

7. Do not let pansy plants die in 
July and August. Stir the ground 
often, water daily, and add a little 
liquid sheep- or hen-manure to the 
water two or three times a month. 
Pick the blossoms every day or two. 
If well watered, pansies do best in 
open sun. 

8. Order bulbs from the nursery. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 

1.Can fruit ana 
vegetables as they 
ripen. 

2. Plant evergreens 
and broad-leaved ever- 
greens. 

3. Seed new 
the last of the month. 

4. Prune raspberries and black- 
berries by cutting out the old canes. 

5. Set new strawberry beds. 

6. Clip hedges. 

7. Spray arsenate of lead for 
young browntail moth caterpillars 
hatching in August. Spray espe- 
cially the terminal growths. Use 
6 pounds to 100 gallons of water. 

8. Spray for spruce galls. 1 part 
oil to 30 parts water. 

9. Spray melons with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent blight. 
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In the Vegetable Garden 
= 1. Water the 
SS 


au No ground before 
—— ‘ 
one sowing vegetable 
=== seeds or plants. 
2. Plant Chinese cabbage seed- 
lings; wax beans — varieties: Im- 
proved Golden Wax, Stringless 
White Wax, Harden Long-pod 
Wax; green beans — varieties: 
Giant Stringless; beets — early or 
midsummer varieties; carrots — 
varieties: Danvers, half long; tur- 
nips — varieties: Purple top, White 
Egg; lettuce — varieties: Iceberg, 





Mignonette, Unrivalled, Crisp as 
Ice; endive; spinach. 

3. Protect lettuce seedlings from 
intense heat by cheesecloth screens 
and water well. 

4. Cultivate cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, celery, corn, and so forth. 

5. Spray squash vines, melons, 
and cucumbers. 

6. Fertilize the asparagus bed 
with well-rotted manure. 

7. Sow cover crops in cleared 
spaces. 

8. Use tender crops for canning. 

9. Potatoes are better when just 
out the ground. Dig only as needed. 

10. Keep chickweed out of the 
garden. 

11. Gather onions. 

12. Use nitrate of soda to ferti- 
lize leaf-bearing plants such as 
lettuce, endive, spinach. Dig a 
little into the ground every four 
weeks and water. 


In the Greenhouse and Frames 


1. The best time to 
plant pansy seeds is in 
August — in the frames. 

2. Sow stock, mignon- 
ette, sweet pea, calen- 
dula, primrose, cyc- 
lamen, cineraria, and 
calceolaria in the house. 

3. Sow perennials in the frames 
and transplant seedlings sown in 
July to wintering bed. 

4. Shift cyclamen to final pots. 

5. Take cuttings of geraniums, 
coleus, telanthera. 

6. Start a compost heap. 

7. Keep chrysanthemums con- 
stantly growing by feeding liquid 
manure. 





Planting Evergreens in August 


Order evergreens 
f from the best nurs- 
eries and get plants 
which are balled and 
burlapped. Prepare 
the holes 18” deep 
or more with a diam- 
eter somewhat larger than the 
spread of the plant roots. Use 6” 
well-rotted stable manure and 1’ 
good loam. Two layers of turf 
turned upside down may be used 
under the manure or in its place, 
if it is unobtainable. This forms a 
sponge to hold moisture for the 
plant in dry weather. 

When the plants arrive, keep 
them in a shady spot in moist 
condition until ready to plant. 
Plant as soon as possible, but pref- 
erably on a cloudy day or after 
sundown. Remove the burlap, 
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taking care to preserve the ball of 
earth as intact as possible, and lift 
the plant into the hole. Set the 
tree an inch deeper than it was set 
in the nursery. Plant very firmly, 
and make sure the soil is well 
packed directly under the trunk 
where air space is apt to get left. 

Leave the ground surface sloping 
toward the tree, for, if firmly packed 
at planting, the earth will not settle 
and the tree must be left so that 
water does not run from it. Stake 
trees over three feet high with 
telephone wire run through bits of 
old hose or burlap to protect the 
trunk. 

Fill holes with water before plant- 
ing. Let drain away entirely and 
then set the tree in place. Spray the 
top of the tree and soak the roots 
every day until frost. Do not water 
in the sun. 

Mulch newly planted evergreens 
with a winter covering of 4 to 6 
inches of dead leaves. Use ever- 
green boughs to keep leaves from 
blowing, also in and around the 
branches of the small trees to pro- 
tect them from the drying wind 
and sun of March and April. 


Quarantine 37 


Not all bulbs are to be excluded 
from this country after January 1, 
1926, as seems to be a common 
belief. Tulips, hyacinths, crocus, 
lilies, and _ lilies-of-the-valley, are 
still allowed unrestricted entry. 
Even the restricted bulbs, such as 
narcissus, scilla, winter aconite, 
grape hyacinth, ixia, snowdrop, 
chionodoxa, and _ fritillarias, may 
still be, imported even after that 
date under special permits, pro- 
vided they are to be used for seed 
stock for any scientific, educational, 
or experimental purpose. 

The reason for any bulb restric- 
tion at all is because it has been 
proved that certain bulbs have 
carried certain serious pests de- 
structive to bulbs and to field crops. 

Local growers have been taking 
advantage of the lifting of the 
restriction for three years (until 
January 1, 1926), and there is every 
sign that within a few years home 
production for these restricted 
bulbs may be enough to fill our 
needs. For the next few years, 
however, there will undoubtedly 
be a shortage of narcissus and the 
other restricted bulbs, and the 
prices will advance accordingly. 
Those who want a supply of these 
bulbs for this fall planting should 
order from their nursery at once. 


The Shaker-shaker 


The Shaker-shaker has been in- 
vented to seed the lawn, so that the 


AUGUST 


seed is evenly distributed. It is 
used for fertilizer in the same way, 
so that all parts of the lawn are 
evenly fed. 

These two processes of seeding 
and fertilizing have until now been 
done by the hand-scatter method 
which often results in patchy lawns 
and an uneven distribution of 
fertilizer. 

The Shaker-shaker is regulated 
by twisting the top which contains 
the perforations through which the 
seed comes. The flow of seed can 
be exactly regulated, so that distri- 
bution is even. It does away with 
the stooping of the old method, the 
thick and thin spots on the lawn, 
and the wind-blown seeds. It is 
invented by Julius Roehrs of 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


The Culture of Phlox 


Phlox provides the 
mainstay of bloom in the 
garden in August and 
lasts until frost. There 
is still a prejudice against 
these flowers in the 
minds of many people 
who associate phlox with mildewed 
foliage and unsightly heads of seeds. 
It is true that phlox should not be 
grown at all unless it is grown well, 
and there are certain requirements 
in its culture which must be con- 
sidered. 

Phlox needs rich soil, and beds 
should be prepared from 2} to 
3 feet deep, depending on the nature 
of the soil drainage. The soil should 
be good garden loam, well fertilized 
with bonemeal and sheep manure, 
or well-rotted stable manure. On 
no account use fresh manure near 
phlox. 

Phlox plants bloom better if 
divided every three or four years. 
Cut the plant in two with a sharp 
spade leaving three or four stalks 
to each plant. Keep the stalks in 
the centre rather than the new ones 
outside, for these latter are often 
seedlings, and phlox does not come 
true from seed. Keep plants from 
seeding by picking off the heads as 
the flowers fade. 

Water plentifully. This is very 
important. Feed every season after 
setting with a top dressing of well- 
rotted manure or commercial ferti- 
lizer. Give a light layer of wood 
ashes every three or four weeks 
during the summer. 

To prevent mildew, spray the 
plants every week, beginning at the 
time they come out of the ground 
with Bordeaux mixture. Flowers of 
sulphur dusted on the foliage is also 
good. If mildew develops, remove 
the plant and burn. 






















RAINBOWS 


inY our Garden EveryYear 
VLLSLLSS SS eesesesesesse 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 
and IRISES 


provide a great variety of 
colors from all parts of the 
Spectrum and, once planted, 





your home with a veritable 
rainbow of flowers.” Plant 





them in August. . 
For instance: . 
SHADES IRISES POPPIES 
Whites Ingeborg Perry’s White 
flavescens (Creamy) 
Yellows Mrs. Neubronner Iceland 
Orange Beauty 


Gerald Perry (Apricot) 
Princess Victoria Louise 
(Salmon Rose) 
Reds Roseway (Bright Red) Mrs. Perry (Sal’n Rose) 
Caprice (Rosy Red) Lord Lambourne 
‘ (Novelty, Scarlet) 


Royal Scarlet 
Lohengrin (Orchid) Cerise Beauty 


: Violets pallida dalmatica (Lav'r) 
3 Kochi (Purple) Mahony (Purple) 
Blues § Candelabra 


> PEONY time is here. Our catalogue lists 21 of the finest varieties in all the best 
shades, Be sure to plant your Peonies early. 


that thtive in our rigorous climate. 


F.H.HORSFORD - - 
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will perennially beausify 3 


Please ask for our descriptive catalogue of Hardy Perennials and Hardy Lilies 


: 
Charlotte, Vermont 
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Design by E. H. Bennett, Architect 


And Amid The Cool Foliage This Crowning Touch 


And what a vital touch! What a welcome relief from prosaic 
fences are these beautifully artistic Jattice enclosures! 

During 26 years of specialization, Hartmann-Sanders craftsmen 
have produced a rare combination of charm and stability in this 
and other garden architecture. Due to big volume, prices are 
unusually attractive. 

Our elaborately illustrated catalog is filled with suggestions for 
beautifying your grounds. Send 30c for Catalog M-34. Address 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2187 Elston Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
(Eastern Office and Showrooms, 6 E. 39th St., New York City.) 


HARTMANN:SANDERS 





Pergolas Garden 
Colonial Furniture 
Entrances and 
Rose Arbors Accessories 
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STANDARD OF 


THE WORLD 


express, outwardly, the spirit of open hospi- 
tality and yet to discourage familiarity, is a nice 
problem. And in solving it, nothing helps more 
than a fence of the right character. Our Wrought 
Iron Fences are substantial in construction, taste- 
ful in design, sufficiently diverse to meet all condi- 
tions from the modest city or suburban home to the 
pretentious estate. They express quality, character 
and distinction. 


AMERICAN FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 
128 West 34th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS Co., 
(Incorporated) 
219 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Let us send you our illustrated 
Design Book“C.”’ vie Sh ps 
you would prefer to talk things 


Chain Link Wire Fencing ; 
over with our representative. 


ts illustrated in a separate 
Catalog. Ask for it. 


CHAIN LINK WIRE FENCE 

















ON PAGE 11 OF 
THIS BOOK 





You Will Learn How 
to Select Sidewall 


Material 

What are the points regarding which 
you should have the fullest possible 
information before you choose the 
material for the all-important sidewails 
of your home? 

On page 11 of this interesting, well- | 
illustrated book, “‘Sidewalls of Endur- | 
ing Beauty”, you will find the points | 
enumerated. 

Send for this helpful book now. | 
There is no charge, no obligation. It 
will introduce to you “‘The Wood That | 
Nature Armed Against Decay’’. Please | 
use the coupon. 

HAMMOND CEDAR CO., Ltd. 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 








Make Next Year’s Garden 
This Fall 


Autumn is the time to make next 
year’s garden, for details are 
fresher in your mind than they 
will be next spring. Moreover 
fall set 


FARR BETTER PERENNIALS 


will be fully established and ready to 
bloom profusely next summer. We 
suggest, among others, 


Aquilegia, Mrs. Scott Elliott’s 

| Delphinium, Wyomissing Hybrids 

Iris, Peony, Phlox 
Oriental Poppy 





| 

| 

| Better Plants — By Farr, our cata- 
logue, is devoted to perennials, send for 
a free copy. Plants shipped on ap- 
proval. Pay after receipt in a satis- 


Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B. C., C 
Please send your book without charge or obliga- 


H.B. 8-25 


factory condition. 








- cate OE 3 NC FARR NURSERY CO. 
Oe i ee el 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HE child’s dream of finding 

herself in a chocolate cream 
drop from which she must eat her 
way out may be interpreted in 
adult terms by our cover this month. 
For what collector would not re- 
joice to find herself in such a shop 
as is shown here, stocked with 
every variety of antique that the 
mind can covet? And what anti- 
quarian could not, in discovering 
such a jolly and benign dealer, in 
fancy hear him declare that one 
may not leave his presence without 
taking with her — here a gesture 
of generosity —all that the eye 
can see and the arms contain. 
Study the cover again, with such 
an invitation in mind, and you will 
find new objects coming into view 
with miraculous rapidity. This 
cover is the Prize Design in our 
Third Competition, and was sub- 
mitted by Alice Bolam Preston. 


UR ‘Lady from Philadelphia’ 

who occupies the Chair of All 
Knowledge and who _ dispenses 
therefrom aid and advice to All the 
World as well as the Peterkins, tells 
us that from the number of letters 
she receives asking for information 
about cherished heirlooms, the 
period of a coveted highboy or the 
authenticity of a newly acquired 
Sheffield teapot, there is no diminu- 
tion of ardor with regard to an- 
tiques. The cross-word-puzzle craze 
may come and go, crumple up with 
a suddenness predicted by those of 
us who sat indifferently in the gal- 
lery and waited for the next ‘turn,’ 
but the zeal for the things of 
the day-before-yesterday now aug- 
mented by an almost equally keen 
pursuit for the things of yesterday, 
is not only unabated but is on the 
upward curve. Therefore we know 
that you will be glad to welcome 
the article on the old tavern in 
Hingham by Elizabeth H. Russell 
who, by the way, is related to the 
‘Lady from Philadelphia.’ 


OU will also be glad to find 

further along the article on 
‘French Rustic Furniture’ by 
Phyllis Ackerman whom most of 
you know as an authority on such 
matters, and another chart of 
‘Period Furniture’ by Verna Cook 
Salomonsky to add to your collec- 
tion. These will run throughout the 
year, so that when the December 


number is published you will have 
eight pages covering all the impor- 
tant types of historic styles to 
bind together for ready reference. 


* * * 


E have just referred tothe 

December issue of the House 
Beautiful, not so much because 
there was any particular reason for 
doing so, as because, sitting in a 
room where the thermometer just 
outside our window registers 97, 
we like to project our thought for- 
ward to a time when this same 
thermometer will in all probability 
hover as near zero as it is now near 
one hundred. ‘ With this digression, 
we will continue our biographical 
way by saying that Susan Grant 
Smith is one of the editors of Modes 
and Manners, and Alice Van Leer 
Carrick is so well known to House 
Beautiful readers that you all prob- 
ably turned at once to see what she 
had to say on her favorite subject, 
early American antiques. If you felt 
any disappointment in discovering 
that this time she is writing on 
houses and not on antiques, your 
disappointment was dissipated upon 
reading her’ delightful description 
of the fairy-tale house. But for the 
vestige of unfulfilled anticipation 
that may have remained, we will 
share with you the secret that Mrs. 
Carrick has gone to London, not 
to visit the Queen, but to seek out 
the modern Quinneys, to visit the 
Thieves Market and the Rag Fair 
for treasures that she will describe 
to you later in a series of letters 
which we can predict with a cer- 
tainty you will find as interesting as 
those written from France. 


* * * 


E. J. Tudor is an authority on 
the subject of woods. Trained in 
England as a cabinetmaker, in 
which occupation he _ remained 
long enough to acquire a first-hand 
knowledge of the characteristics 
and peculiarities of woods, he is 
now with W. & J. Sloane where he 
is applying this knowledge to the 
designing of furniture. 


x * * 


F you think that the title ‘The 

Fairy-Tale House’ would apply 
better to the story told by Cyrus 
and Elizabeth Kauffman than 
the one which it prefixes, then we 
hasten to assure you that their tale, 
miraculous as it may sound, is true, 
as a study of their figures will finally 
convince you. 


—— 
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In the new home — be free 
from heating troubles 


Don’t put up with the old discomforts in your 

new home. Day and night, month in and 

month out, the Minneapolis regulates your 

heating plant like a faithful janitor. 

Keeps your house at exactly the temperature you want. You 
set the indicator on the Minneapolis so that your house 
temperature will fall at any given hour, for the night, and 
rise at any hour for the day. All this is done automatically. 
Your house will be comfortably warm when you get up. 
Saves % to % on fuel. Easily and quickly installed on 
any type of heating plant, using any fuel. Is particularly 
needed on oil burners, both power and gravity types. 


Branch offices in principal cities render complete installation 
service. Elsewhere see a heating contractor. Write for free book- 
let on the comfort and economy of automatic heat regulation. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
2745 Fourth Ave., So. Established 1885 Minnespolis, Minn. 


TheAAINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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Shumway’s ‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


All Guaranteed Blooming Size 


My contractswith the Holland growers specified largest sizes. There- 
fore in ordering from me you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration I have selected a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips. 


Superfine Collections 





Name Color Tromubed 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine . {4.50 








Clara Butt . . . Since ‘i a Size Bulb, 
. «6 6 ose e e Larg 
Grcsme « « « « Delicate Lilac - 450 gx _ _— 
Bertigon Le Carmine Crimson, 5.75 Varieties 100 50 
qzoune ce ‘ Darwin Tulips 12 $3.75 $1.95 
T. . « « Vivid Pink. . 4.50 . 
Gallon Bronze 1 Glaamtine’ 2 $00 | Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
CardinalManning Rosy Violet. : 5.00 | Cottage T 8 3.50 1.85 
Special collection of above: Crous  . 5 250 1.30 
800 bulbs—100 of each . $35.00 Narcissus 5 5.00 2.75 
400 bulbs— 50 ofeach . 18.00 








All Prices Include Transportation Charges to Your Home 


Illustrated catalog lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Dept. B, Rockford, Ill. 


Established 1870) 



































The Insecticide Supreme 
For your Flower and Veget 
garden, Evergreens, etc. For 
Mite, Rose Bugs, Lace Fly, Sp 





other insects. 
the Officers of the Garden Clu 
America. Write for circular. 


Cli 


Springfield, New Jersey 





For Sale by All Dealers 





1 Gallon Can..._.._. $ 3.00 
1 Five-Gallon Can.. 10.00 











WILSON’S ‘‘O. K.” 
oME PLANT SPRAY 


Gall, Red Spider, Aphis, Thrip and 
Recommended by 
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Where Aten Systems are instal 


Away With Cesspools! ie pwleriaciat 


Secure all the sanitary comforts 
ofacity building by installingan 


ATEN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For Homes, Schools, Clubs 
Hospitals, Camps, Factories 





Allows free and continuous use of wash 
stands, sinks, toilets, bath tubs, laundry 
tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are 
made of concrete reinforced wire-forms. 
Adapts itself for future extensions to other 
buildings. Can be installed by unskilled 
labor without expert supervision. Noth- 
ing to get out of order. Conforms with all 
State Board of ealt requirements. 
Plans and specifications submitted through 
your architect, your engineer, or direct. 


Our Booklet No. 4 telis how and 
why. Sent free upon request 


ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
26 FIFTH AVENUE = NEW YORK 


Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills 
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—amid rustic fur- =|; 
nishings, the beautiful ‘4 ‘) 
colorings possible in a 
Hendryx Cage of Pyralin, 
are especially pleasing. 
There are nine interesting 
color schemes. Each has an 
important place in the well- 
furnished homé— be it in the 
mountains, at the shore, or in 
town. Pyralin is hard, smooth 
and sanitary. The colors are 
permanent. May we send you 
a folder in colors? 








Hendryx Cages with Floor Stands to Match 
Are Made in Several Hundred Designs 





REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


NDRY " BIRD 


CAGES 
Since 1869 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


In heating equipment there is but one true 
test of quality. It is the service record of 
actual installations over a long period of 
time. 


With Capitols, this record covers more than 
thirty-five years — practically the entire 
period of development in highly efficient 
steam and hot water heating. 


There is no way to dismiss the reputation of 
Capitol Boilers because that reputation is 
lodged in the experience of thousands of 
users who know that Capitols have never 


failed them. 


These people—supported by the Heating 
Contractors of the nation—are authority 
for the statement that there is no better 
boiler than a Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 
e. Brooklyn *Buffalo New Haven Detroit eee. Omaha 
Harrison, N. J. *Pittsburgh Columbus Chicago (No. Side) Louisville 
Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago (So. Side) St. Paul Seattle 
Baltimore *Warchouse stocks carried at all points except those indicated by star St. Louis 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





Kansas City 


Denver 
Portland, Ore. 
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Empire furniture was created in response 
to Napoleon's demand that a new and dif- 
ferent style be designed for him, A corner 
of a room from the Emperor's suite at right. 












Adapting Empire to modern needs, Karpen 
presents above a painted living room suite 
of unusual beauty. Cane backs, Seat cushions 
in striped damask, All pieces by Karpen, 


Your choice of furniture is wider than Napoleon commanded 


NDIVIDUAL in all things, Napoleon demanded for state 
and personal use, furniture distinctly hisown. French 
designers and cabinet makers, dependent on his favor, 
cast every tradition aside and gave their best to creat- 
ing the original and graceful style we know as Empire. 


Buying furniture today, your choice is wider, your 
command of beauty as effective as Napoleon’s. With all 
his power and wealth, he secured no finer designs than 
Karpen provides to satisfy every taste and income. 


Your fancy can range from the charming Empire 
suite pictured above to re-creations of famous 
museum pieces of all the great periods. You 
can select from the finest modern styles as well. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK B-A OF COLOR 
FREE SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME DECORATION 


l 


Find a Karpen name- 


plate on every piece. 


More important than this fidelity and variety of design, 
however, is Karpen inside quality. Because you cannot 
see beneath fabrics or finishes, look for the Karpen name- 
plate. It is your certain assurance of inner perfection. 


If furniture as good were built now by the slow eight- 
eenth century methods, its price would be prohibitive. 
Modern volume and skill produce finer quality at lower 
cost levels. On a single piece or a suite for living room, 
hall, library or sun-room, Karpen saves you money. 


Write for the name of a Karpen merchant and 
for Livable Rooms B-A, a free book on home 
decoration. S. Karpen & Bros., 810 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, or 37th and Broadway, New York. 


FURNIFJTURE 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE: HANDWOVEN FIBER AND 
ENAMELED CANE FURNITURE: WINDSOR CHAIRS 

















